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ae schools stand between the generation which is passing 
out and has no adequate understanding of the new social 
order and the oncoming generation which is eager to take its 
part in the world and unwilling to be bound by the fetters of a 
narrow program conceived and established in a day when ma- 
chinery was new and cities were uncommon. Our present 
task is one of consolidation and organization of improvement 
and amplification of education. 
—CHARLES H. Jupp. 
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1817-1934 


FEF” well over a century, the training of Baptist pastors, mission- 
aries and other denominational leaders has been maintained by 
Baptists of New York State. Beginning at Hamilton in 1817 the 
school was known by various names, the latest and most familiar be- 
ing The Colgate Theological Seminary. Until 1850 it was the only 
Baptist theological school in the state. That year the Rochester The- 
ological Seminary was organized to provide similar education in the 
rapidly growing western part of the state. From 1850 until 1928 
the two schools trained leaders for an area far exceeding the limits 
of the Empire State. Owing to changing conditions, it became appar- 
ent that one combined institution could do the work equally well, and 
gain some distinct advantages. Thereupon the two schools were 
united, a new campus was purchased, and new buildings erected, which 
were dedicated October 20 and 21, 1932. 

During these 117 years what is now known as The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School has graduated 2682 students, and has given instruc- 
tion to nearly 1000 more. Of this number most have served as pastors 
of churches; 286 have been appointed as foreign missionaries as well 
as a large number who have undertaken missionary labors in the home 
field; 78 have served as Presidents of Baptist Colleges or Theological 
Seminaries together with a much larger number who have held Faculty 
positions ; and many have been engaged in editorial work for the de- 
nomination. The Northern Baptist Convention has elected four gradu- 
ates of this School to the Presidency and eight have been appointed to 
preach the Convention sermon. 


CLASS-ROOM SAYINGS OF 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 


JoHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


William Newton Clarke at the age of forty-nine, after many years’ 
work as a Baptist minister, became professor of theology in Colgate 
Theological Seminary in Hamilton, New York, and thus entered upon 
a career which proved to be one of incalculably great service both to 
ministers and to thoughtful laymen who were in need of a particular 
kind of guidance. These men had felt the full impact of modern scien- 
tific and philosophic thought with the result that their traditional doc- 
trinal position was for them shaken to its foundation. And yet, though 
their religious creed had been so seriously disturbed or even shattered, 
their religious life continued its hold upon their emotions, and what 
they needed was assistance in making the transition from their old 
thought-world to a new one in which thew religion could feel serenely 
and happily at home. 

This was the service which Professor Clarke rendered to his genera- 
tion. So well did he perform this great service that though he lived 
most of his quiet and uneventful life in country places, his gradually 
spreading influence as a theologian led in time to academic honors from 
great American universities, and the nine books from his pen brought 
illumination, inspiration, comfort and joy to countless human souls the 
world around. 

I wrote down these and many other “sayings” in the class-room 
while Doctor Clarke was uttering them. They are now published for 
the first time with the hope that many of our readers may receive help 
from them for their Christian thinking and living. 


Truth—Authority—The Bible 


HERE will be no conflict between true authorities. No absolute 
lie was ever permanently believed in or worshipped by any great 
mass of people. 
If we have the right to inquire as to anything, we have the right to 
come to conclusions. 
Truth is that which is. Falsehood is the denial of that which is. 
Error is the misapprehension of that which is. 
It is worthy of God to get into our minds the next thing we can 
learn. 
There is a great danger of over-intellectualizing Christianity. God 


has saved a great many people in spite of very bad opinions. 
293 
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God has not shut us out from inquiry into any realm of fact by 
authoritative statements. 


A man cannot have the right use of truth, cannot swing it, wield it, 
so long as he is defending and discussing it. 


The great heresy of the Christian church has been the making of 
so many heresies possible, by making intellectual tests so prominent, by 
emphasizing thought so much to the obscuring of life. 


Paul is the apostle of breadth, of expansion, of broad, free grace. 
There is as much poetic feeling as logic in Paul. 


Never build a doctrine on an illustration. If an illustration lies be- 
neath your doctrine and is indispensable to it, the doctrine will topple 
over. For example, old-fashioned Calvinism built on the illustration 
that God is a King. 


We have just as much right to study Christ as anyone ever had, and 
to interpret his life to see how he saves men. Apostolic illustrations 
are, of course, a great help. 


The heart of the matter is the spiritual revelation which God has 
made, and which cannot be changed by change of thought in any age. 


What is true is safe in the long run. 


If a mystery involves an essential contradiction in God, it cannot 
permanently stay. There are some mysteries we can live with perma- 
nently and some with which we cannot live permanently. 


The questions to which there is no answer are easiest to discuss, 
most exciting and can be longest argued. 


It is generally thought that to get along together in the church people 
must think of Christ alike. But thinking alike about Him will, if it 
ever comes, be the result of loving Him alike and living in Him alike. 


Theology, in the last resort, rests upon only what is eternal verity. 
If I want to do anything in teaching you, it is to make you feel that 
there is a distinction between what is eternal and what is only temporal 
or incidental. 


A great thing must have a great base. A tremendous fact like 
Christianity cannot rest on a pin-head, like the inerrancy of a Scripture 
statement. 
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The endorsement of the Old Testament by Christ and the apostles 
was much more general than is commonly supposed. They simply 
took the Old Testament as the sacred book of their God ; and they were 
right in doing so. 

If there were not a single text in the Old Testament which pointed 
straight to Jesus of Nazareth, still it would be just as true that He was 
the person in and through whom the hopes could be fulfilled which 
the Old Testament had legitimately awakened. 


Jesus used the Old Testament in its highest providential purpose as 
the introduction to and basis for his mission. 


The unity of the Bible is in the religious character of the whole, not 
in the grouping of details. If a number of books had never been in 
the Bible, they would not have been missed. 


The chief evidence of the presence of God in the Old Testament is 


the steady growth of divine truth in the Old Testament. The one hun- 
dred and third psalm is better than a million miracles. 


There are two kinds of believing. One is simple assent. The other 
is to have something true to you, to have it take the place of power 
and verity in your heart. 


When we are thinking reverently in the fear of God we are much 
safer than many think we are. 


No man is bound in the sight of God to believe what seems to him 
necessarily false. 


No doctrine has a good chance so long as people are afraid of it. 


Growth of spiritual perception and judgment is one of the finest 
fruits of experience in the study of religion. 


Large truths do not appeal to any mind with always the same force 
in all its moods. That is why large truths are so slow in getting hold. 


The actual character of God and the ideal character of man, what 
God is and what man ought to be, have been expressed in one person— 
Jesus. This gives a sure, eternal foundation to ethics. 


Everything seen is an expression of the unseen. If there is any 
great hidden idea of God, it is extremely probable that it will get its 
expression; that the most important moral fact in the universe, the 
character of God, will become known to men. 
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A heart attuned to the holiness and love of the Savior-God is the 
key to right judgment of spiritual things. 


God 


God is not an imperfect Being because he sorrows: for sorrow is 
under certain conditions inherently the best. Joy and sorrow are each 
indispensable to a perfect Being as things are. 


God is limited by what He has to work upon. He cannot do for a 
child what He can do for the same person grown up. 


Since God has made us and given us our power and ideals, it is 
incredible that we could attain to the highest ideal if we left God out 
of our life altogether. 


The power of asserting the reality of the perfect is one of man’s 
noblest capacities. 


The difference between the religion of Israel and that of other 
peoples was this: Jehovah was so good that if the people would asso- 
ciate with Him, or have anything to do with Him, they must be good 
as He is good. 


The powers that make the facts of science and the powers that read 
the facts of science must be alike, or the reading could not be done. 


With the higher of the lower animals man can have only an ex- 
tremely limited range of communion. But God and man can com- 
mune on life’s greatest themes. This makes religion possible. 


I hesitate to say that I in prayer can suggest to God the doing of 
some good which it had not been in His heart to do. 


Nature reveals God more than it conceals Him. 


That the more significant has produced the less significant is more 


probable than vice versa; and that the actor produced the organ rather 
than the organ the actor. 


The power of the Calvinistic doctrine lay in two points: First, the 
exaltation of God, and Second, There is nothing between man and 
God. This is an indirect exaltation of man, without Calvinism in- 
tending it; and it made the republicanism of modern times. 


Pessimism is atheism; for if the universe is bad, you won’t want 
to believe in a devil-creator. 
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The New Testament teaches that a Christian is a man who has found 
man’s right place. He is consciously God’s child; before he was un- 
consciously or unwillingly God’s child. 


As soon as any man prays he has a right to say “Our Father.” 
Probably the New Testament writers did not think of God as Father 
of all men. They had just realized their proper relation to God and 
were full of the joy of it. The relation, however, was not a new one, 
but an old one realized. 


The doctrine of universal Fatherhood does not necessarily lead to 
the doctrine of universal salvation. 


Everything God does is an element in a course of method. From 
God’s point of view everything He does admits of scientific classifica- 
tion. 


Since there are souls on board, it is incredible that the ship was not 
made for the souls on it. 


In all our praying let us be careful that God’s will shall be done 
by us rather than that our will shall be done by God. 


Just what and to what extent petitions for material things are war- 
ranted cannot be decided outside of the spiritual presence of God. 
Some of the hard questions about prayer are solved there only. 


God loves Himself, not as self, but as goodness. He does not love 
Himself self-assertively and self-exaltingly, but simply as goodness 
ought to be loved. 


Calvinists of the higher type say that “God must be holiness and that 
He may be love.” But God must be whatever He 1s. 


If you say that God’s attributes (for example, justice and love) are 
at war with each other, you wreck your theology and the foundations 
of your religion. God is one. If you do not have a God who is one, 
you have no God at all. 


The relations of things in God’s mind are rational, but we do not 
know the interior processes of His mind—whether He reasons or not. 


Discussion of the Trinity is not exegesis of what the Bible says, but 
a philosophical attempt to account to our own minds the implications 
of what it says. 
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Man—Immortality 


This world is not the home of the human race: it is a hatching- 
place, a nursery, a kindergarten where infant spirits are trained. The 
home of the bird is not the nest but the air. 


Freedom of the will is nothing but saying that the will exists. 


A man sometimes suspects that he is under necessity: but he knows 
that he is free. 


Man is in a stream but he is not a floating chip. 
Man’s nature is not evil; it is his character that is evil. 


The sense of the worth of immortality is a valid argument for it, 
provided we live in a world of reality where high powers have high 
counterparts. 


This doctrine of evolution is not that your grandfather was a mon- 
key, but that man, so far as this world is concerned, is the crown of 
creation. 


Without freedom, real or perfect fellowship with God would be 
impossible. 


Freedom is unhindered ability to do what ought to be done. 


There is and can be no predestination which at all conflicts with 
human freedom. This may be a cutting of the knot. Some knots are 
made to be cut if they cannot be untied. 


The true life of humanity is outside of this world. This is written 
in all the graveyards. It must be so if man is immortal. 


Can heaven be heaven while there is a hell? No. So long as saints 
feel that everything that God and all good beings could do to abolish 
evil has not yet been done. There would be an urgency of love to help 
which would not let the soul be satisfied without doing. 


The God whom Christ reveals never shuts the door arbitrarily on 
any soul. 


The questions of eschatology involve one’s estimate of the whole 
world and of the God who made it. 


The questions of eschatology have to be settled in a manner that 
includes all human beings that ever lived. In our generation the 
thought of entire humanity has for the first time been taken in and 
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not thoroughly even yet. Now for the first time arise the questions 
of eschatology in view of the whole race. 


The solid basis of good in mankind is what we appeal to in calling 
men to higher good. If there were no good in man, we had better 
shut up the churches and stop preaching ; for we could never TE oe 
them toward good. 


There is very little of seeking to save in this world. Love which is 
enjoyment of another is plentiful, but little of love which is the desire 
to impart holiness. 


Man’s power of thinking of a thought as easily as of a thing is 
wonderful. 


The glorious capacity of being a great fool belongs to man alone 
(said with twinkling eyes). 
If monkeys could build fires, where would the forests be? 


A man cannot act except within the moral realm. Hence the normal 
use of the will is to will the good or that which is in full accordance 
with our nature. 


If there were no good in the common stock, society would be im- 
possible. 


Character is precious where individuality is precious. 


Sin and Salvation 


A man cannot be reformed by telling him not to sin. This is what 
Paul means by law failing through the weakness of human nature. 
The living touch of God is necessary. 


The main element in penalty is the disapproving attitude of God to- 
ward the sinner. 


In the divine training of the life old sins become a means of holy 
discipline, as in the case of Paul’s sin of persecuting the Christians. 


We shall stop sinning when we are too good to sin, and not till 


then. 
Christianity is not legalism under the name of grace. 


The Church has strenuously maintained that Christ was God, but 
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has not followed this out to the necessary conclusion that what Christ 
did God did. 


It is not true that what God does for poor souls has to be paid for 
by some one. 


The old point of view among Christians made the law the central 
element in the Old Testament. Our newer approach to the Old Testa- 
ment leads us to give the prophets the central place in it. 


The temporary element in Christianity is the Jewish element, but 
that which is permanent is the spiritual element. 


The New Testament never put Christ on a Jewish altar, but up 
there where was fulfilled all that Jewish altars hinted at. He is not 
a sacrifice but fulfils the meaning of sacrifice. 


If I were writing a theology to explain the religion of Christ for 
myself and did not have to answer the questions in people’s minds, 
I would not mention Jewish sacrifices, for they are not of essential 
significance at all. 


If men are to be brought out of sin, God must be made known, sin 
must be visibly condemned and it must be made possible to reclaim 
men from sin. 


Punishing of sin as sin is not a function of man or of human govern- 
ment. It is impossible for finite man to measure guilt and assign pro- 
portionate penalty. 


If you see a man who really shows the spirit of Christ and yet claims 
that he is not a Christian, approve his spirit and tell him that he ought 
to come nearer to Christ, and love Him and consciously live with Him 
and in Him. 


Any soul that is permanently lost is square against God on the vital 
point of life, namely, that good is good and evil is evil. 


The safest principle on which to approach a soul, and absolutely 
safe teaching, is that you can never be saved, in this world or in any 
other, except by becoming a good man, and entering into fellowship 
with God and growing into likeness to Him. 


God does not treat a Christian as if he had never sinned. To for- 
give a man is to treat him as if he had sinned. God’s attitude toward 
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a forgiven sinner is something higher and means more than treating 
him as if he had never sinned. 


Selfishness which was the principle of physical evolution is the lad- 
der which the human spirit has to kick down. The spirit cannot grow 
that way. 

Man is a creature whose destiny is to master himself, and in so far 


as he does not strive to do this he is untrue to his nature and in being 
thus untrue he sins. 


An act detached from character is a purely theoretical distinction. 


To fit a soul to its environment is a much more difficult thing than 
to fit the highest powers of a horse to their environment. The higher 
the nature and the experience, the slower the process. Submission to 
God is a much higher and more difficult thing for the civilized man than 
it is for the savage. 


My ancestors are partly responsible for my sins, but it is utterly 
unintelligible to say that I am responsible for my ancestors’ sins. 

It is better to do good from a low motive than to do a bad thing 
from any motive. 


In a myriad ways the body is an agent for the education of the soul. 
Probably it is a greater help to virtue than a hindrance. 


If you are to be saved a million years from now, you will have to 
go over the same road of moral transformation to which I call you 
today, only the road will be much harder to traverse and may involve 
incalculable suffering. 

God’s demand for right in men is a direct expression of His love 
for them. This should be a tremendous appeal to sinful men when 
they understand it. 


Consequences of sin must be borne by all, but they gradually wear 
themselves out in the case of a man who is continually growing better. 


If men are not saved, it is their own fault. You preach it every 
week in the year. Take it into your theology; it will relieve you of a 
lot of difficulties. 


The whole work of Christ was an expression of what is eternal in 
God. The terrible pressure of the world’s sin upon the heart of Jesus 
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was a picture of the continual and terrible pressure of the world’s sin 
upon the heart of God. 


The love of Jesus must have been something like a mother’s love 
for her suffering children—a tender, brooding love. 


A drunkard’s pure wife can feel and judge the significance of drunk- 
enness as well as or better than the drunkard. 


Help from above the pit of evil and ruin is more effective than help 
from within from those who are struggling up together. 


Jesus was able, as we are not, to combine the greatness of evil and 
the greatness of God, and so he was optimistic. By reason of our own 
limitations we have to take sides. If we feel the greatness of the evil 
in the world, it is hard to be optimistic. 


It is not the death of Christ that saves but Christ the person who 
saves and saves by his death. 


Man as man is not under statute to God; he is in relation to God. 
The whole realm of law and guilt viewed as breaking law is very con- 
fusing in religious thinking. God is not a lawgiver in the sense of 
decreeing laws or rules for men to obey; but only in the sense of estab- 
lishing a so-called natural order whose regular processes men call 
“natural laws,” to which men ought to conform. Sin is intentional non- 
formity to natural law; for natural law is the will of God. 


Law in the United States is the agreement of men to live in a certain 
way. This law is changeable and may be right or wrong. We are not 
under that law unless we live in the United States. The law of God 
is the constitutive order under which we live and have to live. This 
constitutive order is unchangeable and holy. In this sense all men are 
under law to God. 


Sin is violation of personal relations between man and man, and 
between man and God. This could not be interpreted wholly in terms 
of statute law. 


Loss is penalty. Suppose a young man of fine intellectual powers, 
having abundant opportunities for education rejects these to live, not 
a low life, but a frivolous, expensive, fashionable life. He enjoys him- 
self immensely. But think of what he has lost. (He might have been 
a poet!) He does not realize his loss. He suffers no pain because of 
his loss. Yet his loss is real and it is a penalty. 


2 hey area 
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The man who deserves to suffer remorse and does so is in a less 
deplorable condition than the guilty soul which does not suffer the 
pangs of regret. 


A man penitently turns from sin to God and God feels according to 
the facts of the case. This is forgiveness. 


There is no punishment of my sin which anyone can take but my- 
self. 


Guilt is dreadful; sense of guilt is blessed. Guilt and sense of guilt 
are as far apart as heaven and hell. A man who has not a sense of 
guilt is a devil; the guilty man, if he has a sense of guilt, may be a 
saint. Guilt is the fruit of sin; the sense of guilt is not. 


Sin is a terrible thing because it distorts one’s relation to God, self 
and fellow-men. 


No legal fictions with God. He never heard of them until He heard 
them from His creatures. God thinks and acts not fictions but only 
truth. 


Punishment is the consequence of sin to the sinner, not to anyone 
else. 


Inability to suffer may be an element in penalty. The fun and pleas- 
ure which some take in certain forms of sin is a part of the penalty. 


The relation between man and God is a relation between person and 
person. This is a great sweeping truth which, once grasped, will clear 
away a world of confusion and misconception. 


If a man in heaven a million years hence finds that he ought to be 
sorry for some sin of his earthly life, he will be sorry. If he is a true 
man, he will want to weep even in heaven, if he ought. 


An endless hell filled with people who agree with God in their 


moral judgments is absolutely incompatible. For so long as they agree 
with God in their standard of conduct they are right and are not in 


hell. 

No privilege on earth can be compared with the privilege of repent- 
ing if a man has gone wrong. 

The kingdom of God is not realm, but reign ; not domain but domin- 
ion. This is one of the most illuminating conceptions of the New 
Testament that a man can get hold of. 
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The value of forgiveness is more in its relation to the future than 
to the past, by encouraging a man with a fresh chance. 


The New Testament represents the annulling of the past solely for 
the sake of the future—that one may become good, a new creature. 


Whatever propitiation is, it is something which God can provide. 
The New Testament always teaches that God himself is the one who 
makes the propitiation. It is not offered to God but by God. 


The victory of the resurrection gives hope for the victory of the 
good in us. We are so united to Christ that His seeming defeats but 
real victories are ours also. The working out of the resurrection vic- 
tory in our lives is a matter of time and experience. ~ 


You cannot right yourself by righting your legal relations to anyone. 
First right yourself; then any other possible relations to God will 
become right. The personal relation is deepest and most primary. 


A dim and poor illustration of spiritual union with Christ is that 
of a certain drinking man who when tempted would come and sit in the 
office of a friend of his. There was such a spiritual union of sympathy 
between the two men that the mere presence of this friend strength- 
ened the drunkard’s soul against temptation. 


Jesus was the ideal man; but the kingdom of the ideal man was 
committed to the average man. 


The world is yet to be cured of the idea that Christ is better than 
God. 


The Christian world is loaded down with the thought that nothing 
can be got from God unless it is paid for, either by ourselves or by 
someone else for us. 


When God has at last made a soul too good to sin, He is just ready 
to begin to train that soul. The possibilities of training for a pure 
soul in heaven are infinite. 


If a man is afraid he has sinned away the day of grace, that fact 
shows he has not done so. 


Your idea of the divine activity in this world will govern your con- 
ception of the divine activities in the future life. 


The meaning of the Kingdom of Christ in this world is God in the 


+ we 
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soul, and to all eternity you cannot get any improvement on God in 
the soul. 


The uniform administration of a vast universe by God is a truth of 


which no man in Bible times could have any conception. But this truth 
must be taken account of in theology. 


Jesus 

The actual character of God and the ideal character of man, what 
God is and what man ought to be, have been expressed in one person 
—Jesus. This gives a sure, eternal foundation to ethics. 

The deification of Jesus (as the Unitarians call it) is not like that 
of, say, Hercules. It is the only proceeding of the kind in history 
which has moral significance. There was profoundest moral cause for 
the exaltation of Jesus in the thought of the church. 


The continuance of the unity of the divine and human in Jesus is 
certain: but Jesus is not exhaustive of the Word (Logos), and what 
the present and eternal relation of this divine-human personality may 
be to the Word we can never know in this world. 


The chief evidence of the sinlessness of Jesus is that his loving 
relations to God seem to have had no embarrassments. 


The vast sweep of divine Providence up to Christ is far more help- 
ful to faith than any number of minute predictions concerning him. 


The Parable of the Sower is one of the most pathetic illustrations 
of Jesus’ ministry. 

Jesus was the best example of what Lord Bacon called a “full man.” 
His teaching flowed out from a full mind and a full soul. 

God is like Christ. It does you no good to say that Christ is like 
God. But God whom you have not seen is like Christ whom you have 
seen. 

The peculiar quality of Christ’s resurrection was not that it was a 
resurrection but that it was a manifested resurrection. 

To say that Jesus is human is enough to refute the idea that he was 
omniscient. 


Christ had all knowledge and power necessary for his uses. If he 
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had bade the Temple fall in ruins independently of any moral consid- 
eration, it would not have fallen. 


The wonder of the Incarnation is, not that God got himself em- 
bodied, but that he got himself expressed—expressed in the wonder- 
ful character and life of Jesus. 


Christ is the expression in time of what God eternally is. This 
truth should be emphasized more than it is. Christian people do not 
half believe it. 


For the next few pages let us change our moral attitude and lay 
aside questioning about the person of Christ; but let us try to see the 
Person in his glory and work. 


Like the pressure of the atmosphere upon a body so did the tempta- 
tion press always upon Jesus to use low means for high ends. 


Holy Spirit 
There was a sense of the reality and power of the Holy Spirit work- 


ing in the hearts of men in New Testament times to which we are 
largely strangers. 


God cannot do anything that is perfect with an imperfect agent like 
a man. 


We constantly think of the Spirit of truth as the Spirit of correct 
opinions. But this is the wrong conception: He is the Spirit who 
shows things as they are to the heart as well as to the mind. He 
does infinitely more in making men feel truth than in giving correct 
intellectual apprehension of the truth. You can feel truth which you 
cannot reason out or formulate. 


The sin against the Holy Spirit is to call good evil and evil good; 
to reverse His judgment of sin and righteousness; to affirm that His 
testimony is false. 


It is utterly impossible for any man in a lifetime to reach a satis- 
factory conception of God. Suppose a man had got his conception in 
1840, where would he be when Darwin’s book came out in 1859? 


“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” is only now in our 
times being made alive to the Church by the power of the Spirit of 
truth. 
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In modern sociological forms the Spirit is unfolding Christ’s law 
of love for man. 


The gospels do not bear any evidence of supernatural memory of 
details. It is not that kind of “remembrance” of Christ’s words which 
the Spirit brought to the Apostles. What Jesus meant was: “I have 
spoken to you, and the truth, under the influence of the Spirit of 
truth, will come back to you alive in your hearts.” 


There is a good deal in Christian minds which, by an absolute stand- 
ard, is error, and yet it is a step toward truth for those minds. How 
can God lead you from a quarter-truth to a three-quarter truth except 
by leading you through the half-truth? 


Before you go to a self-righteous church member to convince him 
of his sin, be sure you have a loud, clear call from God to do it. Else 
you had better leave him alone. 


God’s imparting life to us is more than influencing us morally as 
one man influences another. God is in us and there is a living union, 
but it is impossible to understand it or describe it. 


The Holy Spirit works primarily a spiritual work, vivifying the soul 
with eternal life. Out of this enlarged character and new spiritual 
life thought and truth will necessarily come, both in the apostolic age 
and now and always. Neither then nor now was an intellectual con- 
tribution His primary work. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY I. STUBER 


ope! Courage to press on even in the face of great difficulties! 

I Vision! This is what we, as Christian members of a pagan 
society, need to-day. And this is what we find in the open Bible. As 
we read the pages of the Old Testament we cannot but notice the light 
of hope which shines forth from the hearts of those who walked with 
God. They all have their hopes set on a new and a better day, a day 
of Jehovah, a day of righteousness and good will, but also a day of 
vengeance. And so it is with the New Testament (although we do 
not find the element of vengeance in Jesus’ eschatology). The light of 
hope burns brightly here. On almost every page is the promise of a 
better day. The coming of the kingdom of God is the theme of the 
whole New Testament: from beginning to end; from the Christ-child 
to the risen Messiah; from Matthew to Revelation. The entire New 
Testament is therefore one constant stream of hope, with many tribu- 
taries. 

We need this same spirit of hope and expectation to-day. We need 
to have our hearts set upon a better day and have enough courage to 
work for its realization. We need to have enough confidence in the 
living God to believe that in his own good time he will give us the 
kingdom, that is, if we are ready and prepared for it. We need to 
have exactly the same hope as the men who walk through the pages 
of the New Testament had, and we may have it if we will place our- 
selves in the hands of God as they did, dealing with the essential re- 
ligious realities of our great Christian faith. We should not read the 
Bible any longer as a duty, nor as so many verses or chapters, nor 
merely as ancient history. Rather, we should read it to discover spirit 
and truth. If the Bible is to mean what it should to us then we must 
read it for the very purpose of gaining the true conception of individ- 
ual and social salvation. To read it for such an end means that we 
shall have to read between the lines; that we, in all truth, shall have 
to read the very hearts of those saints of the first century. To read 
the Bible for the purpose of obtaining the more abundant life means 
that we must get behind the words to the very spirit of Jesus Christ. 
In this sense we will have to become “liberal Barthians.” 
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As we have already discovered in our Bible reading, there is a great 
deal in the scriptures which was written for a particular people who 
lived at a particular time. We cannot use such material as this in any 
literal sense to-day. We have to remember the historical setting of 
each book and its author’s conception of the nature of the physical 
world. We have to remember for what purpose the book was written, 
to whom it was addressed and to what extent it reflects the popular 
views of its own age. For without remembering these points we would 
be doing the cause of Christ a great injustice; we would be hindering 
the very will of God for our own generation. It is our duty to re- 
member that the prophets, Jesus, Paul and John of Patmos all thought 
in eschatological terms, believing that the kingdom of God would be 
accomplished, by divine intervention, in their own generation. 

To admit these facts should in no sense rob us of our faith or our 
message, rather it should free us from a fixed eschatology and enable 
us to find the truth, spirit and power which are certainly hidden in the 
pages of the New Testament. Such a reading as we have suggested 
will at least open the way to the discovery of eternal values and pro- 
found truths. It will be our glory if we can find, by passing through 
these pages, a hope which will light our path in the darkness of our 
own generation. 

Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon recently wrote, in reviewing Edmund B. 
Chaffee’s challenging book The Protestant Churches and the Industrial 
Crisis, ““The only serious objection the reviewer has to the argument 
of the book is its failure to point out what a profound change in Chris- 
tianity will come from discarding the Jewish apocalyptic hope which 
constitutes the only social philosophy of the New Testament. We 
are engaged to-day in substituting for that hope a view of society which 
regards its improvement as an end to be accomplished not by the 
catastrophic intervention of God but by planned human effort. All of 
us who believe in a social gospel and who have tried to preach it have 
been slow to realize what a change it involves in the climate of our 
faith.’ Here Dr. Nixon raises one of the most important problems. 
confronting the social gospel to-day and one which must soon be solved.. 
This paper is an attempt to make this problem a bit clearer and to 
indicate the direction which we may take in order to find the way out 
to a sound basis for the preaching of the social gospel. 
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We have just now not only a great challenge to help build a new 
social and moral order, but we have also, on the basis of the evidence 
of historical criticism, a free chance to adopt new methods and modes 
of thought to suit the needs of the new era. 


President Roosevelt and Dr. A. W. Beaven have sounded the chal- 
lenge of the new day. But is the church, with its present theological 
apologetics and dogmatic polemics, able to meet this challenge? 1 fear 
not. It looks backward, rather than forward; it is bound too closely 
to the past; its life and vision are hampered by outworn creeds and 
meaningless ceremonies. The church is not free to meet the demands 
of the new day. 

If the church is to meet the challenge presented at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Federal Council of Churches it must break free 
from historical foundations and the literal teachings of the ancient 
church. Just so long as the religious leaders try to imitate the forms 
and teachings of early Christianity, so long will they miss their great 
opportunity of reconstructing the modern world upon moral founda- 
tions. For the early church was based upon an eschatological point of 
view and for this very reason its world-view was very limited. It 
may be truly said that its vision, as far as the earthly life was con- 
cerned, extended only for a single generation. 


We must do in our own age just what the early church had to do 
in its own age: adapt the spirit of Jesus to new and strange conditions 
of life and thought. Out of Jesus’ teachings we must discover what 
is universal and eternal, and upon this nucleus build our new Christian 
cultus. Such a system of thought and life will surely not resemble in 
detail the early church, although it will retain the spirit and the 
objective which the early church had. It will seek to realize the king- 
dom of God, not in a fixed first century eschatological sense, but in 
a dynamic manner: in a relative eschatological sense. 


The early church, when one looks at it from a realistic point of 
view, was not so much a closed and fixed system as it was a divine 
procession on the march toward the kingdom of God. It thought of 
God as being close at hand, ready to create the new order at the 
“right psychological moment.” Although we cannot have the same 
forms and methods with which to express our great hope, we should, 
nevertheless, have the same burning hope, the same great desire to 
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enter and to bring in the kingdom. With this hope in our hearts we 
should do all that is in our power to unite the Christian forces in 
a great forward movement to realize a new and better social and moral 
order. This, of course, can be done only as we leave our present de- 
nominational and historical basis behind, and enter upon a new creative 
era. We must, in a very real sense, begin to write our own New Testa- 
ment, filling it with the struggles and hopes and religious progress of 
the 20th century. The Protestant church cannot be content to leave 
the Biblical canon as it is now—unfinished ; it must write, by Christian 
action, a gospel for the new age. 

This is exactly what the church should do: create new thoughts, 
ceremonies and religious systems which will meet the needs of today. 
They should be considered flexible, relative to the ever increasing hope. 
Dogmatism should not enter the new era; only Christian action and 
a faith built upon religious experience. The living God, not the God 
found on the pages of a sacred book, should guide its steps into the 
future. The God of the New Testament has spoken, and He has 
spoken to a people who lived 2000 years ago. The living God has 
a new message for us today. Shall we not listen then, as Isaiah did, 
as Jesus did, as Paul did, to the living God and get from Him our 
own special instructions for today? Shall we not let the Spirit of 
Truth be our guide? 

Because of the very nature of our civilization God is speaking to 
us this day not only in spiritual terms, but also in social terms. In 
a sense He spoke thus to the prophets and to Jesus, but because our 
social needs are so great these days God has for us new instructions 
to meet our own peculiar situation. A living God must speak as he 
once spoke to the prophets and to Jesus. And as I listened to Dr. 
Beaven, speaking before the Federal Council of Churches, I felt as if 
God was speaking anew through His 20th century servant. 


IT 


Dr. J. Warschauer has done a very interesting and essential work 
in his The Historical Life of Christ, for he has done what Albert 
Schweitzer should have done, that is, he has written an Eschatological 
Life of Christ. He points out in Chapter V that when the modern 
Christian prays, “Thy Kingdom come,” he thinks of a gradual ap- 
proach of some reign of righteousness; some “far-off, divine event to 
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which the whole creation moves.” But, he says, when the disciples of 
Jesus prayed that same prayer they thought of “an immediately im- 
pending catastrophic event, the resumption by Yahveh of His King- 
ship over Israel, and so over the whole earth.” This event was near 
at hand. “It was the nearness of that event which the Baptist and 
Jesus alike proclaimed, and it was the sounding of this note which 
accounted for the immense stir their proclamation created.” Although 
Jesus held the current views concerning the outward aspects of the 
kingdom he did not share—and this is most significant—the spirit of 
vengeance to be inflicted upon the heathen. “The vindictiveness which 
runs through so much of the apocalyptic thought of the age was as 
foreign to Him as the fevered dreams of world-dominion in which 
His countrymen indulged.” Here is a point of great value for all 
those who preach the social gospel. Jesus, in spite of this limited 
world-view, was never narrow, never blind, never carried away by a 
selfish nationalism. Huis eschatology rested upon an ethical and spirit- 
ual foundation; it was an end and not the means of his gospel. If we 
can make this distinction we can safely use Jesus’ gospel in the per- 
petuation of the social gospel. 


Most scholars claim that Jesus was, and thought of himself, as the 
Messiah. But most scholars do not take this conception to its natural 
conclusion by giving it a basis of realism; we only reach the conclusion 
by adding up the opinions of various scholars. For example: 


Dr. Ernest Findlay Scott, in his “The Gospel And Its Tributaries,” 
says: 


“Modern criticism has denied that Jesus ever meant to consti- 
tute a church. He believed that the Kingdom was presently to 
come, and cannot have deemed it necessary to make any provision 
for a distant future. 

It can hardly be maintained, in view of the evidence, that Jesus 
anticipated the Church in its historical form. . . . He had 
nothing to do with form and ritual, and seems to have discarded 
even the simple rite of Baptism which had been practised by John. 

It is evident that after his death the work of building up an 
ecclesiastical system had to be done from the foundation. ‘ 
For more than a century to come we find them experimenting with 
various systems—groping their way towards a uniform Church 
order with many conflicts and misgivings.” 


Dr. Adolf Deissmann in “The Religion of Jesus and The Faith of 
Paul” puts the matter this way: 
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“Entirely in harmony with the ancestral hope, He views the 
Kingdom as a new order of things upon earth, which after the 
expiration of the present period of the world, already on the way 
to its speedy downfall, will be brought in by God. The Kingdom 
is not ‘of’ this world, 7. e. it does not come from the present sin- 
ful, evil age of the world, but from God. Yet it comes upon this 
earth. Jesus in bold, virile trust on His God did not abandon 
the earth to eternal misery, but saw a renewed earth upon which 
God reigned over redeemed, sanctified, good men. That is 
the ground why the indispensable pre-condition for participation 
in this Kingdom is change of mind, repentance. With this ethical 
strengthening of the idea of the Kingdom, Jesus is raised high 
above the popular expectation.” 


Albert Schweitzer says: 


“Even if that liberal Christianity has to give up identifying its 
belief with the teachings of Jesus in the way it used to think pos- 
sible, it still has the spirit of Jesus not against it but on its side. 
Jesus no doubt fits His teaching into the late-Jewish Messianic 
dogma. But He does not think dogmatically. He formulates no 
doctrine. 

“Within the Messianic hopes which His hearers carry in their 
hearts, He kindles the fire of an ethical faith. Thus the Sermon 
on the Mount becomes the incontestable charter of liberal Chris- 
tianity. The truth that the ethical is the essence of religion is 
firmly established on the authority of Jesus. 

“The religion of love taught by Jesus has been freed from any 
dogmatism which clung to it, by the disappearance of the late- 
Jewish eschatological world-view. The world in which the casting 
was made had been broken. We are now at liberty to let the re- 
ligion of Jesus become a living force in our thought, as its purely 
spiritual and ethical nature demands.” 


Here we can see that many of the great scholars maintain that we 
must adapt Jesus’ spirit and religion to our own world-view and to 
our own moral and social needs. God must again enter into our think- 
ing and into our social order. And we must, moreover, prepare our- 
selves ethically for the coming of the kingdom of God, We must give 
a spiritual content to life and develop an active ethic and a great hope. 
Just as Jesus built his religion upon the hope of the coming kingdom 
in his own age, so must we do in our own age. And in this endeavor 
the moral religion of Jesus will be a tremendous aid. 
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It is no longer possible to rest either the institutional church, mod- 
ern Christian belief, or the social gospel, upon the literal thought 
and practice of the New Testament. The thought-world, the world- 
view, the hopes and fears of the New Testament period are all far 
removed from our present thinking and practice. Both Jesus and 
Paul thought of the kingdom of God in eschatological terms. There- 
fore even Walter Rauschenbusch was wrong in trying to establish the 
social gospel upon the historical teachings of the New Testament. 
(See especially Chapter XVIII of “A Theology For the Social Gos- 
pel.”’) 

The new Protestantism can rest neither upon the historical thought 
and practice of Jesus or Paul, nor upon the organization, theology and 
world-view of the early church. The historical method makes this 
very plain. If the new Protestantism expects to serve the modern 
world it must create an entirely new apologetic: one which will not 
rest upon the historical aspects of the New Testament, but upon its 
spirit, hope and truth. 


From a purely historical point of view Jesus’ message ends with 
the crucifixion, Paul’s gospel ends with his martyrdom, and the mes- 
sage of the New Testament ends with the last word of the book of 
Revelation. The whole thought-content of Jesus, Paul and the early 
disciples was eschatological, that is, set in the ideology of an imme- 
diate end of the world. They all believed that the end of the world 
would come in their own generation, and then the supernatural king- 
dom would be realized. This hope, of course, was outgrown and can- 
not now be held. We view the world by aeons now; not by a period 
of a few years. 


Therefore, if we are still to retain the message of Jesus and Paul 
for our own generation we must admit its eschatological setting, keep 
its historical aspects in the first century, and pass over the temporal 
side of it and enter its ethical, spiritual and social sphere. This means 
that we shall free ourselves from the letter and practice of the past, 
that we may live and plan for the present and for the future as the 
living God directs us. We now have the right to build our own con- 
ception of the kingdom, basing it upon the universal and ethical as- 
pects of Jesus’ teachings. 

To do this most of our biblical commentaries, creeds, liturgies, books 
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of sermons, will have to be placed on the shelf as historical documents. 
Our cherished denominational forms will be found quite useless. We 
will have to go far beyond the church Fathers; far beyond Luther, 
Calvin and Henry VIII. Our aim will not consist in being histori- 
cally exact, but the establishment of a social order in which individuals 
can truly live as sons of God. This practice of using the New Testa- 
ment as a spiritual aid, rather than as a historical warehouse, will 
make the special claims and rights of our many denominations look 
foolish. It matters little what the early church did or said as far as 
the great issues of today and of tomorrow are concerned. We live 
in a new world and we must, with God’s help, fight our own way 
through to salvation. The needs of today, more than the practices 
and customs of the first century church, must determine the content, 
vision and greatness of our twentieth century message. 

If we still believe that God is supreme, that He is a God of love, 
then we will construct our own eschatology upon His ultimate victory 
and upon His Fatherhood. This will mean that we shall look for- 
ward to a Golden Age when men will gladly submit to the reign of 
God, when peace and good will govern the actions of nations. And 
we shall not only have this hope, but we shall do our utmost to real- 
ize it, both by a personal evangelism based upon spirit and truth, and 
a social gospel founded upon the hope of the kingdom. We, in our 
time, as did Jesus and Paul in their time, must believe in the coming 
kingdom of righteousness, and with all our might endeavor to hasten 
its coming. 

For it is certain that God will not bring in the kingdom until men 
have made the world ready for it. He is waiting for the men of 
earth to prepare the way for the heavenly city. This does not mean 
that every single person must be won to God before the new reign 
will begin. It means that when a few men, a few outstanding leaders 
and thinkers, are anxious enough, concerned enough over the realiza- 
tion of the kingdom to prepare for its coming upon the earth—then 
it may come. So, in a very real sense, a few devoted, brave, honest 
men, united in the common purpose of realizing the kingdom, may 
convince God that the time is ripe for the establishment of the king- 
dom. Just as a few leaders now rule the world according to the rules 
of Satan, so may it be some day that a few fearless sons of God will 
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be able to establish the rule of God, for which millions of souls are 
longing today. 

As far as we are concerned personally the hope of the kingdom 
will be realized in our own generation, that is, if we personally de- 
sire it. Some day, in the not distant future, the trumpet will sound 
for each one of us and we shall pass on to the land of our desire. In 
a very real sense, therefore, the old world will end for us and we shall 
enter the land of hope and promise. 

Whether that day will be a day of glory, or a day of evil, will de- 
pend very largely upon our desire to realize the larger aspects of the 
kingdom of God right upon this earth. And the best way to insure 
ourselves for immortality is to invest in the movement which is di- 
rected toward the realization of a righteous social order upon the 
earth, in which the will of God will be supreme. It is as we work for 
the kingdom that we become fit subjects for the heavenly abode. For 
the two are inseparably related. God is in them both; and He who 
belongs to God on earth will also belong to God in heaven. 

All those who believe in the supremacy of God, and in the love of 
God, all those who believe in Jesus and his principles of the brother- 
hood of man, must be anxious that his way shall be realized in all 
parts of the earth. We must labor in active codperation with the 
living God, realizing that his power will bring an ultimate victory 
over all forces of evil. When that Great Day breaks it will not be 
just because we brought it in, but because God has judged the time 
ripe for its appearing. It will be God’s day; not ours. He will usher 
it in, and not the social principles of human men. 

Yet to realize that we are working on the side of God, to appre- 
ciate the fact that we are preparing a way for God’s ultimate victory: 
that should indeed be the supreme joy and satisfaction of all living. 
To realize that God is waiting for us to finish our work should, to 
say the least, stimulate our Christian activity and increase our zeal. 
To believe in a social order in which all men shall live in the peace 
of God and work with that ideal in view: that is truly to get the most 
out of life. It is the most practical way to live; it gives the best results. 

The social gospel cannot rest firmly upon the basis of a literal, or 
even a liberal, interpretation of the New Testament, for both of these 
interpretations have seriously broken down in several vital places. For 
too long we have been reading our own thoughts and wishful think- 
ing into the very pages of scripture. Now the social gospel must cre- 
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ate its own gospel, not forgetting of course the burning hope of Jesus 
and the first century desire for the realization of the kingdom of God. 

Holding high the universal and ethical principles of Jesus, which 
can be separated from his eschatological expectation, a socially minded 
church must press forward into an uncultivated area and begin its cre- 
ative work under the guidance of the Spirit of Truth. Those who have 
come to know Christ, his message and aim, will never hesitate over 
the fact that the New Testament was written precisely for the first 
century, for they will receive their inspiration and guidance from the 
living Christ and not especially from the message of a holy book. 
Those who really believe in Jesus and the living God will have, in 
their own way and time, their own burning desire to realize the king- 
dom. In such consecrated Christian people rests the hope of the world. 


CENTENARY OF THE PIONEER BAPTIST OF 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
J. H. Rusuprooxe, D.D., LL.D. 


ENTENARIES are plentiful in the Baptist world just now. English 
eg Baptists are celebrating the centenary of the birth of Spurgeon. 
That is natural, for the Metropolitan Tabernacle preacher stands out 
as the foremost of all evangelical preachers in Baptist history. No 
English Baptist except Bunyan is so widely known among the common 
people of all lands. It is natural, too, that the hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Carey is being remembered, for Carey, even apart from 
his directly missionary service, is one of the greatest men of all time. 
Nevertheless, among this year’s centenaries the one which fell due 
on April 22nd and April 23rd is the most significant. 

On April 22nd, 1834, J. G. Oncken and six other persons were bap- 
tised by Professor Barnas Sears in the River Elbe, a few miles outside 
Hamburg. On the following day the First Baptist Church in Ger- 
many was formed with Oncken as pastor. The certificate in the hand- 
writing of Barnas Sears possesses unique historic interest. 

On the 27th April, 1834, Barnas Sears wrote to his wife in America: 


My heart burns to tell you without delay of what has happened 
here today. Everything has gone on with me much according to 
expectation, only more favorably. I have baptised seven persons, 
have constituted a church, and have ordained Mr. Oncken as 
pastor. Several more are asking for baptism, but we think it pru- 
dent to defer it a little. . . . Today our little flock have par- 
taken of the Lord’s Supper together! The scene was one of sur- 
passing interest! They seemed to be overcome with feeling, and 
everyone was in tears. Dear friends! I never expect again to sit 
with them on such an occasion till we meet in another world. 


It would appear that Professor Sears realised at the time the wider 
significance of the baptism of Oncken, or suspected that it really repre- 
sented the beginning of the modern Baptist movement in Continental 
Europe. Apart from Russia, from which no statistics can be obtained, 
there are over 260,000 Baptist church members in the continental 
countries, and of these less than five per cent are found in countries 
which are not directly or indirectly indebted to the religious revival 
initiated by Oncken’s baptism and ministry. 

This Baptist pioneer in many respects recalls John Wesley. Like 
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Wesley, Oncken was a great evangelist. Like Wesley, he had amaz- 
ing power to evoke in others the passion to win men. Everyone has 
heard the famous story of how he was once asked how many mis- 
sionaries he had in Germany. His answer was: “Seven thousand.” 
“You misunderstood the question: that is the number of your mem- 
bers, but we want to know how many missionaries.” ‘Seven thou- 
sand ;” he rejoined, “among us in Germany every member is a mission- 
ary.” Again, Wesley was a skilful organiser: to Oncken’s power of 
organisation the stability and influence of the German Baptist move- 
ment were largely due. John Wesley stressed sound teaching; the 
German Baptists under Oncken’s influence developed remarkable pre- 
cision in theology, as well as efficiency in organisation. The influence 
of Oncken upon the Russian pioneer Vasili Pavlov largely explains 
the fact that the Russian Baptist movement was established upon firm 
and well-laid foundations instead of being suffered to split off into 
fanatical and perhaps warring fragments. Again, John Wesley was 
a great traveller—one forgets how many thousands of miles he cov- 
ered on horseback! Oncken, in the days of steamships and railroads, 
was also a great traveller, visiting a dozen European countries as well 
as the United States of America. It may be said too that John Wes- 
ley the preacher and organiser owed much to the comradeship of his 
brother Charles, the poet of Methodism. Oncken also had a poet com- 
rade to furnish songs for the young Baptist churches, and to the fel- 
lowship of the two the German Baptist movement owes much. “The 
Charles Wesley” of the German Baptists is Oncken’s friend and col- 
league Julius Kobner. 

One might carry the parallel yet further by pointing out that Metho- 
dism developed intense foreign missionary energy and became a world 
movement. The German Baptist movement has real influence in every 
continent—in North and South America, in Africa, in certain mission 
fields of Asia, and even through German-speaking churches in Au- 
stralia. 

Spurgeon describes Oncken as the Apostle Paul of Germany. Dr. 
Joseph Angus, Principal of Regent’s Park College, declared: “Oncken 
has done more for the spread of evangelical truth in the continent than 
any other man of his century.” The municipality of Hamburg, the 
city with which his life was so closely bound, has in view of his sig- 
nificance as a world figure, accepted as a perpetual responsibility the 
upkeep of his grave. 


LATVIA AND THE BAPTIST MOVEMENT 


RupoteH E. EKSTEIN 


Tae is one of the new republics on the East coast of the Baltic 
Sea and regained its independence in 1918. Latvia was recog- 
nized de jure on January 26, 1921 and became a member of the League 
of Nations on September 22, 1921. Before the last war it was a pro- 
vince of the Russian Empire, but since the war it is an independent 
state. 

Latvia is the largest of the Baltic States. It covers an area of 
65,791.4 square kilometers or about 25,000 square miles. Some other 
European countries as, for example, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and others are smaller than Latvia. The country has a 
central position among the Baltic Republics and enjoys a most favor- 
able geographical location. Latvia is bounded by Estonia, Soviet Rus- 
sia, Poland and Lithuania, and its sea boundary is approximately 306 
miles long. 

Properly speaking Latvia is not a new country of Europe. By the 
help of archaeological researches, the settlement of the Latvians 
in the year 200 A. D. has been established with certainty. The people 
maintained business relations with other nations, such as the Scan- 
dinavians, Romans, Arabs and Slavs, as is proved by the discovery 
of coins and the testimonies of historians and chroniclers as Hero- 
dotus, Tacitus, Jornand, and others. And the very character of the 
Latvian language shows that the people have not migrated to any ex- 
tent from the territory which they inhabit now. Whence they came 
and when they came, are questions yet to be answered. 


The Latvians belong to the Aryan or Indo-European family of 
nations and also belong to the oldest nations in Europe. The Latvian 
language (so also the Lithuanian) is regarded as bearing the closest 
resemblance to the primeval Aryan language, having many character- 
istics in common with the old Sanskrit. 


The population of the country is not full 2 million, and some 50 
thousand Latvians are living in the United States of America. Seventy 
per cent of the people live in the country, the remainder in towns and 
cities. Therefore, the chief occupations of the people are agriculture, 
horticulture, stock farming, but also navigation, fishing and the tech- 
nical trades. 
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At the close of the twelfth century the German crusaders appeared 
for the first time in that part of the world. They began to christianize 
the people, but at the same time they sought to deprive the native 
tribes of their freedom, and rights, and property. The people started 
a bitter fight against the crusaders that continued nearly for a cen- 
tury. But the crusaders, who called themselves the Order of the 
Brethren of the Sword, were superior in military science and constant- 
ly received reinforcement from Germany, so that the Latvians as well 
as their neighbours, the Lithuanians, were consequently subdued and 
an ecclesiastical state called “Terra Mariana” or Livonia was estab- 
lished. The invaders became the landowners and introduced feudal- 
ism. 

After the Reformation, in the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
Moscow, and Poland, and Sweden fought for the supremacy over the 
Baltic Sea, Livonia broke up into several dukedoms. In 1721 Peter 
the Great of Russia wrested some parts of the country from Charles 
XII of Sweden, and so Latvia began to feel the yoke of the Russian 
Empire. Czar Peter married a beautiful Latvian peasant girl who 
in 1725 ascended the Russian throne as Catherine I. All the coming 
years brought hard times to the Latvian people. The years of the 
Swedish kings (1610-1721) are cherished by the people, because of 
their effort to emancipate the peasantry. During this period the Lat- 
vians got the Bible in the vernacular. 

Somehow or other the German barons retained their position. All 
the land was in their hands. They mistreated the people, who were 
serfs without any freedom or rights whatever. Only after 1860 were 
the Latvians granted the right to acquire private property. This was 
also the time when a Renaissance of national life began. The Latvians 
secured distinguished positions in different professions. National as- 
sociations were founded, schools established, growth of the rural and 
urban proletariat began. In 1905, when Russia was engaged in war 
with Japan, a rebellion broke out, which was brutally suppressed. 

Shortly after that the Russian government adopted a milder policy, 
so that when the last World War broke out, the Latvians were willing 
to support Russia. During the Great War the Latvians were allowed 
to form national military battalions (182,000 strong). These forces 
played a heroic part in that they kept the German army at bay on the 
Riga front. Even Field Marshal von Hindenburg called the Latvian 
soldiers “the brilliant stars” of the East front. It was only in 1917, 
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after the revolutionary upheaval in Russia, that the Germans took 
possession of Riga and almost the whole of Latvia. The Brest-Litovsk 
peace treaty between Russia and Germany left the Latvians and the 
other Baltic peoples to the mercy of the Germans. The German mili- 
tary authorities wanted to colonize these provinces with disbanded 
German soldiers. National spirit broke out once more and with the 
help of the British navy, which had come into the Baltic Sea, the 
Latvians defeated the remainder of the German forces led by Goltz 
and Bermondt, and then with the help of the Poles, the advancing 
Soviet bolshevics were driven out of Latvia. And it was in May 1920 
that the Constituent Assembly came together for the purpose of con- 
structing the new republic of Latvia. The first census revealed that 
the War had deprived the country of as much as forty per cent of her 
pre-war population. 

Now, with the coming of the Crusaders, Roman Catholicism was 
established in the country. People were compelled by sword and fire 
“to enter the Kingdom,” that is, if they wanted to live, they had to 
accept the faith of the invaders. But when they found out that they 
were losing also their freedom and property as well, they went back 
into the same rivers, in which they were baptized, and washed the 
foreign religion away. This procedure continued for a long time. 
Roman Catholicism never had a strong grip upon the people. 
The adherents of the Roman Catholic church now are mainly Poles, 
Lithuanians and other colonists living in the country. 

When the wave of Protestantism reached the shores of the Baltic 
Sea in the sixteenth century, the Latvians were only too glad to let the 
Crusaders’ religion go. Shortly after the Reformation the Lutheran 
church was established in the country and has remained as such up 
to the present time. The Lutheran church has enlisted about 57% 
of the whole population, in the second place come the Roman Catho- 
lics with 22%, then Greek Catholics, Baptists, Moravians, United 
Brethren, Adventists, Methodists and other small Protestant denomi- 
nations. There is full religious liberty granted to all creeds and de- 
nominations. 

There came a time that some people grew dissatisfied even with 
the Lutheran church. They wanted a more vital religion. They be- 
gan to read the Bible for themselves. At the time of the Crimean 
war, the British war ships blockaded all the Russian ports in the Baltic 
Sea. People from Libau, Windau, and other places went to Ger- 
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many, especially to Memel and Danzig in search of work. When the 
war was over, they came back, and among those who returned, there 
was a young man, a carpenter, who had quite a new understanding of 
the Bible. He was the first Baptist. He had been baptized in Memel. 
He was a member of the Memel German Baptist Church. He began 
to propagate his views and this was the beginning of the Baptist move- 
ment in Latvia. 

Cottage meetings and house-to-house gatherings began to spread. 
Those, who believed as he did, he sent to Memel to be baptized there. 
They went to Memel by sea in small fishing boats. But the ecclesias- 
tics soon found it out and informed the Russian governor of that 
district about the new movement of the “heretics.” When these peo- 
ple returned in their boats from Memel, to their astonishment they 
found the police standing on the shore and waiting for them. They 
were beaten, imprisoned, and fined. All home and cottage gatherings 
were prohibited as dangerous to the state and the peace of the nation. 
When cottage meetings were not allowed, the people began to as- 
semble in woods before sunrise and after sunset. But even these 
meetings were spied out and brought to an end. Sometimes these 
gatherings were surrounded by Russian soldiers, and the leaders were 
imprisoned and the people beaten without mercy. But these perse- 
cutions only helped the spreading of the movement. Common sense 
and experience taught the people that it was safer to assemble each 
time in a new place. When persecution commenced, Pastors Oncken 
and Niemetz from Germany approached the Russian officials on be- 
half of the persecuted, but, unfortunately, without effect. 

Now, these things happened in the middle of the last century. Then 
two men, in the year 1862, made up their minds that they were going 
to see the Czar. Alexander-II was on the throne. They set out for 
St. Petersburg, now called Leningrad. There they sojourned with 
some of their countrymen. After a few days they went to the Winter 
Palace at the time when the Emperor usually came out for a ride. 
They managed to present their petition and they received the answer 
that their matter would be considered as soon as possible. But when 
a great man in those days said “as soon as possible,” it meant waiting 
and again waiting. And this time it was seventeen years! At last, 
in 1879 the Baptists were recognized as a legal religious body in Bal- 
tic provinces. Now they began their open propaganda and grew 
mightily in number and in power. Churches and chapels were built, 
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men without any theological education supplied the pulpits and filled 
also the churches. They were men from the people and not of the 
foreign aristocracy as usually was the case with the pastors of the 
established Lutheran church. The Baptists became so strong that not 
only their churches were self-supporting, but they also supported five 
missionaries in India, a missionary in China and another in Brazil. 
Eight preachers were trained in the Hamburg Baptist Seminary, three 
in Lodz, Poland, and four sat at the feet of the famous, in those days, 
Prochanoff in St. Petersburg, Russia. 

But the last war put an end to everything. While the Germans oc- 
cupied the country during the World War, many of the churches 
were shattered and leveled with the ground by shells and by fire. We 
found that we had to make quite a new beginning. It was not in our 
power to do it. So we turned our eyes across the seas and lands in 
order to see whether our stronger brethren in the United States of 
America and in England could not help us. And indeed, help came 
in due time! The “almighty” American dollars and the “omnipotent” 
English pounds arrived to assist us in our work. Also a huge ship 
with clothing for the needy people came from America. Drs. Aber- 
nethy and Sheppard accompanied that boat. Then also our English 
friends in the person of Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, the present General 
Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance, came to see our situation. 

But the greatest thing the foreign money did was the establishment 
of the Latvian Baptist Seminary. Forty-five young men have gradu- 
ated from that school. They are doing excellent work among the 
Baptists directly, and indirectly among the people. The statistics of 
1932 show that there are in Latvia 119 Baptist churches, 101 pastor 
and lay preachers and evangelists, 10665 members, 7416 Sunday school 
scholars, 2 educational societies and several grammar schools. 

Finally, I want to say a few more words about the Seminary. Thus 
far the Seminary has been located on the premises of an old German 
Baptist church at Riga. The Latvian Baptists had made a contract 
with that particular German church, according to which we had the 
right to use the premises 12 years. Now the time is over. The church 
does not want to renew the contract, and we are not very eager to use 
the premises any longer. So we made up our minds that we should 
build a Seminary of our own. We became so enthusiastic about this 
idea that in a short space of time we collected some 100,000 lats or 
about $30,000. When Dr. J. H. Franklin, the Secretary of the Amer- 
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ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society was visiting Europe in 1932, 
we arranged things so that his coming to Latvia would coincide with 
the Foundation-stone laying celebration. One year and a few months 
are gone and the new building is under roof. But—our resources 
are gone, while the depression and unemployment still linger in the 
country. We still need some thirty thousand dollars for the com- 
pletion of the building. If we do not finish the building of the school 
the people will laugh at us. 

The Divinity School’s Bulletin has kindly given me these few pages 
to tell you about my country and about this urgent need. If every 
reader of The Bulletin would send me one or more dollars, it would 
not take a long time for the Seminary to be completed. Come and 
help! And the joy that your dollar will create in Latvia will resound 
on the shores of America. 

I am a graduate of that Seminary and I have been associated with 
the Seminary as a teacher for the last five years. We have closed the 
Seminary, but your dollar may reopen it again next Autumn! My 
address is Rudolph E. Ekstein, Vilandes iela 5, Riga, Latvia, Europe. 


EDUCATION FOR THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


Joun Wricut BucKHAM 


DUCATION for religious service as a vocation is in a state of rapid, 
E and doubtless heathful, revision. This is due to the invasion of 
new subjects, new points of view, new methods and new opportunities. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present a brief study of educa- 
tion for the religious vocation with due emphasis upon permanent and 
basic subjects for study and also with attention to new fields and new 
demands. It has grown out of an experience of nearly fifteen years 
in the pastorate and thirty years of teaching and observation in a 
theological school. Use has been made of such assistance as that 
afforded by the volume Theological Education in America, the pre- 
liminary report of the committee on “The Study of Theological Edu- 
cation” and also of a number of bulletins of theological schools. 


The Principal Changes 


The main subjects which have come forward within the last twenty- 
five years to claim a place beside the established theological studies 
are: 1. The History and Philosophy of Religion, 2. Religious Educa- 
tion and 3. Psychology as applied to the cure of souls, or what may 
be termed Spiritual Hygiene. 

The History and Philosophy of Religion has arisen of late years 
to give Religion a hitherto unrecognized primacy and security of 
standing among human interests. It affords not only comprehensive 
knowledge of religion in general but also the best possible approach 
to the understanding of Christianity. It should be given a place in 
every college and university as essential to an adequate system of edu- 
cation. As this has not yet been done, except in relatively few col- 
leges, and in most of these in but a meagre form, it should be 
assigned a leading place in the divinity school as introductory to the 
whole curriculum and also carried further, as an elective, into the 
later years of the course. This will serve to orient the student re- 
ligiously and promote clarity and breadth of outlook as no other sub- 
ject can do. If religion is to hold its place as a central human interest, 
its validity, and value for life, must be made clear to the student. 

Religious Education has recently and somewhat suddenly assumed 
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a place of prominence in seminary instruction which has hardly been 
justified either in theory or by its results. An undue emphasis has 
been placed upon methodology to the neglect of content courses, and 
without sufficient emphasis upon religious, as distinct from general, 
education. It is becoming evident that the best training for work in 
religious education lies in the general courses of the seminary curricu- 
lum with the addition of certain supplementary courses in pedagogy 
and child psychology, such, for the most part, as a pastor as well as 
a religious educator needs. If a shorter course (e. g. two years) is pro- 
vided for directors of religious education, leaders of groups of youth 
and children, and church-school teachers, it should not be allowed to 
overshadow or obscure the primacy of the pastorate, preparation for 
which is the chief purpose for which the school exists. The need of 
a separate school for Religious Education is a matter for careful con- 
sideration. If there are to be such they should be few in number and 
connected, as at Hartford Foundation, with a school for the ministry. 
If a degree is given by theological seminaries for work in this depart- 
ment it should not be taken by candidates for the B. D. degree, or 
regarded as of equal rank with that degree. 

Psychology, as applied to Religious Therapy and Pastoral Care is 
the latest candidate for admission to the curriculum. There can be 
little doubt that it deserves a place in preparation for the religious 
vocation, provided it is kept in close relation to spiritual means and 
ends. Dr. Richard C. Cabot who has perhaps done more than anyone 
else to promote this study, and is conducting an experiment in the 
clinical training of theological students in hospitals, has himself said: 
“We do not believe in teaching a special psychological technique of 
any kind, but in giving students practice in using the resources of the 
Christian religion and of Christian ethics for the aid of the infirmities 
of mankind.”! The fact is that wise and devoted pastors have been 
for centuries using therapeutic spiritual agencies, such as prayer and 
suggestion, without fully developing their technical side. Instruction 
in this form of service is desirable, provided emphasis upon technique 
does not reduce reliance upon spiritual resources and motives. 


Methods of Study and Instruction 


The School of Religion has a great advantage over the universities 
and the larger colleges in having a limited number of students. This 


1The Christian Leader, Nov. 25, 1933. 
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is favorable to fostering a unitary communal life and spirit and close 
contact of students and teachers and conduces to those finer forms 
of education and influence which can be had only in smaller and 
more specialized institutions. 

There are three methods of instruction approved by experience which 
supplement one another, all of which can be used in theological 
schools with peculiar advantage and are desirable for all but excep- 
tional students—class study, seminar study and individually guided 
study. 

The best class work is done when a class, not too large to constitute 
a working unit, composed of diverse types of minds—some quick but 
not well balanced, others slow but of good judgment, still others plod- 
ding but determined and needing the stimulus of contact with brighter 
minds—moves forward toward the mastery of a subject under the 
leadership of an instructor whose aim is not to impart information 
but to draw out the best powers of the class individually and collec- 
tively. Nothing is finer or more rewarding in educational life than 
to watch such a class make educative advancement through mutual 
cooperation. 

In such class work, the lecture method may well be largely used, 
varied and vitalized by questions (coming from the class) and occa- 
sional discussions, carefully directed by the instructor so as not to 
wander too far from the subject in hand. Assignments of questions 
to be answered in a prescribed number of words, in anticipation of 
the next theme to be studied, serve admirably to start enquiry and 
enhance interest. 

The seminar method is proving of increasingly large use and value 
in seminary education. It organizes a small group (preferably six 
to twelve) into an effective unit for the study of a selected subject, 
each member of the seminar presenting a paper bearing on the sub- 
ject, followed by extended and free discussion. The seminar table is 
the true magic table about which are heard the spirit rappings of 
awakened intelligence, aroused spiritual apprehension and sympathetic 
cooperation. 

Individual study, occupying the largest proportion of the student’s 
time, is of course needed to prepare for and undergird both class work 
and seminar study. It is also invaluable when carried on by the in- 
dividual student in pursuit of a chosen objective. This may be done 
in connection with a selected course of study or in the development 
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of a paper or thesis. While an exceptional student may occasionally 
gain most by solitary study, tested by examination, it is best as a rule 
for students, of differing gift and ability, to engage in class and semi- 
nar work together, thus adding the great advantage and stimulus of 
the group method to the individual method of study. 


Purposes and Aims 


Studies in preparation for religious leadership naturally divide into 
studies which furnish the mind, studies which train the mind, and 
studies which deal with current issues and with matters of technique 
(i.e. how to do it). The question of the best relative proportion of 
these types of study makes a difficult theoretical and practical problem. 

There is a certain body of data which constitutes the corpus of the 
Christian religion that should be acquired and intelligently understood 
by every religious leader. “The Christian life is mediated to us,” as 
Dean Sperry has well said, “through a living tradition.” The theo- 
logical school is one of the chief agencies for transmitting this tradi- 
tion in its purity and power, divested of the outgrown encumbrances 
which have become attached to it. 

While the acquisition of the body of data itself enlarges and en- 
riches both mind and heart, there are certain studies closely related 
to the Christian cultus which have a marked effect in training the 
mind and spirit, so that one gains scope and power of judgment and 
constructive grasp by means of which to deal with the ideas and is- 
sues which confront him in relating religion to life. 

Foremost among such studies are (1) philosophy, which has to do 
with the processes and results of thought as the interpretation of ex- 
perience and (2) literature (including language), which has to do 
with the expression of experience and thought. 

In assigning to philosophy so important a place in theological edu- 
cation is meant philosophy not in its more technical forms but as it 
deals with those larger universal truths and realities without which 
religion remains an unexamined and unvalidated experience unable 
to sustain itself before the court of reason. The dialogues of Plato 
are incomparable for this purpose. It would still be desirable to term 
the branch of philosophy which interprets religious experience The- 
ology were it not that theology has incurred a (partly deserved) op- 
probrium for obscurantism and dogmatism. True philosophy possesses 
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and inculcates that philosophic spirit, inaugurated by Socrates, which 
has the same thoroughness and openmindedness in its field as the 
“scientific spirit.” 

Within Christian philosophy, in the larger sense, should be included 
Christian ethics, based upon an ethical a priori and bifurcating into 
(1) personal ethics and (2) social ethics; the essential mutuality 
needs clearer explication. Psychology, too, in one of its Janus aspects, 
i.e. as the study of mind and its processes as the activity of a unitary 
self, belongs here. The empirical application of both ethics and psy- 
chology carries over into the field of the practical. 

The acquisition of a language is itself of great educational value 
but the period in which language (and the same is true of the natural 
sciences) is best acquired is earlier than that of graduate study. If, 
unfortunately, the theological student comes without either Latin or 
Greek, or a modern language (and unhappily many come without any 
adequate knowledge of even their own language) it may be best to 
devote time which should be given to the finer uses of thought and 
language to acquiring a new language (especially Greek), but the ac- 
quisition of a new language should not be credited as part of a gradu- 
ate curriculum such as a divinity school conducts. 

Another field of study which develops intellectual and spiritual in- 
sight and comprehensiveness is that of History as related to religion. 
It is significant that Dilthey included history among the spiritual sci- 
ences (Geisteswissenschaften). History, like psychology, has two 
complementary aspects, one which treats the historical continuum in 
the light of the free development of the spiritual or cultural life of 
humanity, with its series of achievements and defeats, advances and 
retreats, and the other which treats historical events as exhibiting the 
deterministic effects of natural laws, to which even the religious life 
is subject. Both of these forms of history are essential, but it is the 
former (as, e. g. one finds it treated by Troeltsch) which is of most 
direct consequence to Christian education. In other words a phil- 
osophy of history as well as a history of philosophy is essential to the 
understanding of religion. 

An enterprise greatly needed today, in which theological education 
is vitally concerned, is that of relating religion to the entire spiritual 

2In America the emphasis at present lies disproportionately upon religious 
history as it is subject to social, political and economic conditions. This aspect 


of the history of religion has its place and value, but it is secondary to that cul- 
tural spiritual development which belongs rather to the philosophy of history. 
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life of man as a whole. There is an intimate and vitalizing function 
which religion alone can fulfill in relation to the higher life of the 
individual and society which theological education has not yet fully 
grasped. 


Practical Training 


Of late years there has been an increasing and on the whole salu- 
tary movement to link up training for the religious vocation with actual 
practice in some form of Christian work. This so-called clinical 
training has been, however, so tied up with the problem of mainte- 
nance that as a result the average student is so torn between the de- 
mands of his study and his field work that he can do neither satis- 
factorily. This maladjustment calls for immediate and rectifying at- 
tention on the part of leaders in theological education. Either student 
aid should be increased so that the struggle for existence—not to say 
attainment—on the part especially of the married student, shall not be 
so strenuous, or the length of the course should be increased to four 
years, for students so situated, in order that the present serious neglect 
of the study side in preparation for one’s life work may not continue. 


The Curriculum 


We come now to the crux of religious educational problems—the 
curriculum. How shall the all too few available hours of the three 
years of the seminary course be distributed among different subjects 
so as to secure the best all-around training for religious service? 

The first aim should be to attempt to arrange the subjects in an 
inclusive and unitary scheme. Several theological schools have been 
for some time at work on this problem. The results in a few in- 
stances are appended. 

Yale Divinity School summarizes its courses as follows: I The 
Religions of the World; II The Interpretation of the Bible; III The 
History of Christianity; IV The Development of Personality (Chris- 
tian Ethics) ; V Christianity and Social Progress; VI The Religious 
Interpretations of Reality (including Systematic Theology, Historical 
Theology, Philosophy of Religion); VII Work of the Church at 
Home; VIII Work of the Church Abroad; IX Work in Christian 
Education. 

This plan, it will be noted, moves from a survey of religion in gen- 
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eral to the Bible, thence through History of Christianity, Christian 
Ethics and Christian Philosophy to the Practical Studies. 

Union Seminary lists its subjects of instruction thus: I Old Tes- 
tament; II New Testament; III Church History; IV History of Re- 
ligions; V Philosophy of Religion; VI Christian Ethics ; VII Christian 
Institutions; VIII Religious Education and Psychology; IX Practical 
Theology; X Missions; XI The Church and Community; XII Field 
Work; XIII Effective Speaking and Vocal Training. 

It will be noticed how much material and how little system there 
is in this grouping. 

Andover-Newton Theological School arranges its studies in this or- 
der: I Development of Biblical Interpretation; II] Church History; 
III The Philosophy of Religion ; IV Christian Theology ; V Homiletics, 
Worship, Pastoral Duties and Church Administration (in one depart- 
ment); VI Social Science; VII Missions and World Problems; VIII 
Religious Education. 

The Old and New Testaments are here united under the title Bib- 
lical Interpretation. Social Ethics is given a separate place under the 
term Social Science. 

Chicago University Divinity School has the following departments : 
I Old Testament Literature and Interpretation; II New Testament 
and Early Christian Literature; IJ] Church History; IV Christian 
Theology and Ethics; V Practical Theology; VI Comparative Reli- 
gions; VII Speech. 

The characteristic Chicago emphasis upon biblical and historical sub- 
jects is outstanding here. Religious Education is subsumed under the 
Practical Department and the statement is made regarding it: “While 
persons expecting to become directors of religious education may fit 
themselves for a specialized ministry, emphasis is placed upon the 
equipment of the pastor himself to supervise the educational opera- 
tions of his parish.” Courses in Philosophy of Religion come under 
the Department of Christian Theology and Ethics. 

The courses in the Divinity School of Chicago University and those 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, affiliated with it, show an exem- 
plary codperative adaptation.§ 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has this admirably com- 
prehensive and vital grouping of the studies of the curriculum: Christ- 


ee From the catalogue it would appear that theological students make compara- 
tively little use of University courses. 
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ian Origins, Christian Progress, Christian Interpretation, and Christ- 
ian Leadership. 


A Suggested Outline of Studies 


Upon the assumption that Christianity itself furnishes the central 
principle about which to organize the curriculum, and in the endeavor 
to suggest also, in a general way, the right sequence of courses, the 
following conspectus is presented for consideration. 


I History and Philosophy of Religion 

This study furnishes the best introductory approach to Christianity 
through a survey of the entire field of Religion as to its nature and 
historical manifestations. 


II History of Christianity 

Beginning with ancient history as related to and affording a setting 
for Christianity (Archaeology would find its place here), followed by 
the history of the Christian cultus centering in, but not restricted to, 
the history of the Church. 


III Literature of Christianity 

(1) Old Testament 

(2) New Testament 

(3) Christian Classics 
IV Philosophy of Christianity 

Pre-Christian philosophy, Oriental, Greek and Roman—Christian 
Conceptions (developmental and doctrinal)—The relation of Christ- 
ianity to the major movements of Modern Philosophy. 
V_ Christian Ethics 

(1) Personal Ethics, centering in the study of personality 

(2) Social Ethics, including sociology and economic and industrial 

problems 

VI Christian Worship 

The Theory and Conduct of Worship, the Sermon and Address, 
Voice Culture, Church Music, Christian Art. 
VII Christian Ministration 

Pastoral Care, Social Service, Spiritual Hygiene. 


VIII Christian Education and Administration 
The Church School, Church Administration, Polity, Missions, 


Church Unity. 
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The merit of this outline is that it is built, as has been said, about 
a unitary organizing principle, i. e. Christianity. It also suggests, in 
a general way, the progressive movement of the curriculum, beginning 
with a survey of religion in general, its origin and nature, passing 
thence to the Christian religion, its literature, art, history, philosophy, 
ethics, thence to its expression in worship, and finally to its practical 
application in method and technique. Not that the practical studies 
should be all in the last year by any means. Room should be made 
for an increasing concentration on the part of the student upon a se- 
lected field of investigation calling out individual constructive thinking 
culminating in a thesis. 


Objections 


The main objections to this general outline of studies are as follows: 

(1) It subsumes the Bible under Christian Literature and thus tends 
to reduce its true place in the curriculum. This is a pertinent objection 
but it is offset by the advantage of designating the Bible as religious 
literature and then elevating it, because of its inherent inspiration and 
value, to a unique place in such literature. 

Of course the Old Testament is not Christian literature, but it is 
so organically related to the New Testament that it may rightly be 
regarded as introductory to it, as well as possessing peculiar religious 
worth of its own. 

The centrality of the New Testament as the Christian’s sourcebook 
and spiritual and moral guide will be heightened rather than lessened 
by associating with it certain Christian classics which have grown out 
of it—such, e.g., as Augustine’s Confessions, Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
Thomas a Kempis’ Imitations, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Tennyson’s In Memorian, etc. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity is so fully embodied in its literary fruitage that such of the 
Christian classics as have not become familiar to the student before 
entering the Seminary should be made a part of his equipment. 

(2) A second objection is that Worship is elevated to a hitherto 
unexampled place in the curriculum. 

This is the result of a conviction which is apparently deepening in 
the minds of many who are searching for the best training for the 
Christian ministry. It is reflected, for example, in the closing words 
of the address on “Premises of Theological Education” by Dean Sperry 
read at the last biennial meeting of the Conference of Theological 
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Seminaries (in 1932): “The unsolved problem of worship in modern 
Protestantism is the major opportunity of the curriculum makers in 
American theological schools.” 

The growing interest in the cultivation of worship among the church- 
es and in religious education groups is a distinct indication that it 
should be given a new and greater prominence in training for religious 
leadership. This involves the revaluation of the sermon, with all 
which has to do with preparation for preaching, in order to make it 
a constituent element in worship. This does not necessarily mean a 
lowering of the place of honor which Protestantism has given to 
preaching but a truer and larger conception of it as constituting a vital 
part of worship and as such pervaded and uplifted, both in form and 
content, by the spirit of worship. 

Nor does this need to limit the prophetic office of the pulpit al- 
though it would transfer the denunciatory sermon (in so far as this 
is demanded) to an occasion (such as the Forum) * other than that 
of the stated hour of worship. There would, in fact, be more place 
than ever for the sermon in which the motives for social reconstruc- 
tion are presented in harmony with the purifying and resolute spirit 
induced by true worship. 

Under Worship, in the broad sense intended, would thus be prop- 
erly included a thorough training in the construction and presentation 
of a theme, voice training, music, Christian art (including church archi- 
tecture), as all related to the orderly and beautiful expression of re- 
ligion. 

This increased stress upon worship will naturally find its free and 
helpful expression in the devotional life of the school and particularly 
in the chapel service, in which, if I may judge from our own school, 
there is a marked disposition to cultivate a new spirit of earnestness 
and new forms of worship accompanying an equal participation of 
leadership by students and faculty. 

Confirmation of this tendency in our theological schools and hearty 
approval of it are to be found in the President’s Address by Dean 
Shailer Mathews at the Conference of Theological Seminaries of 
1932, in the course of which he said: “There must also be in a divinity 
school a distinct recognition of the social aspect of worship. The at- 

4If it be objected that the capitalist and captain of industry will not attend 


a Forum let the minister go to the capitalist. “Thou art the man” is always 
more fitting and more effective in private than in public. 
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tention which students and faculty give to chapel exercises will be an 
indication of their estimate of the value of worship in the sphere of 
personal religion.” 


Electives 


The question of how free a range should be given to the elective 
tendency, as it affects theological education, is a difficult one which it 
is not proposed to discuss here at length. My own judgment is in 
favor of restricting the proportion of elective hours, at least until the 
third year, on the principle that election applies mainly to graduate 
work. The basic subjects are needed even by those who are to pur- 
sue special lines of investigation or teaching. Survey courses first, 
selective courses afterwards. Few students realize how much can be 
done to keep the mind alert and progressive by pursuing a congenial 
subject of study by oneself after leaving the seminary and that with 
advantage also to one’s active ministry. The Scottish clergy affords 
an instructive example of what may be accomplished by private study 
in connection with one’s ministry. Such private study may well be 
followed, if possible, by another year at the theological school. To 
return to the academic atmosphere for a year of graduate study after 
four or five years of active service imparts added zest to both forms 
of endeavor. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it should be added that the work of the school de- 
voted to training for the religious vocation has much in common with 
graduate work in general, and with other professional schools, and 
every effort should be made to keep it fully up to, if not above, their 
standards. At the same time the theological school has also the espe- 
cial impetus and advantage of bringing together a body of students and 
teachers who are united in a common cause and in devotion to the 
highest personal and social, because religious, ideal. This ideal, con- 
stantly cherished, may be confidently expected to lend to the life and 
work of such a group of students and teachers a peculiarly fine spirit 
of cooperation and progressive achievement. 
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Wirklichkeitschristentum. George Wiinsch. Tiibingen: Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932. Pp. vi + 268. 


This volume, whose title may be translated “Realistic Christianity,” 
comes from the pen of the distinguished Professor of Theology at 
Marburg, whose earlier Evangelische Wirtschaftsethik revealed him 
as a leader in the religio-social movement now under Hitler’s ban. 
The present work grew out of the author’s discussions with sceptics 
and it is accordingly, generally speaking, an apologetic for a theistic 
view of life. The more specifically Christian theology of which this 
first volume is the groundwork will appear in a second volume. In 
the period of the Reformation, both Protestant and Catholic were seek- 
ing assurance of the grace of God. The focus of the contemporary 
problem, for serious-minded folk in the western world, has shifted. 
They want to know the meaning of life; they seek a more adequate 
basis for the common life. They are searching for a word of God 
with respect to these matters. But how can one know God? How 
can one be sure that a revelation which frames itself always as the 
word of man is also word of God? The answer is that the revelation 
of God is in the very constitution and order of our experienced world 
and cannot lie anywhere else. God reveals himself in secular reality. 
That is why even the revelation contained in the Bible, reckon it special 
revelation if we will, comes to us as the word of man. There is no 
means of getting beyond our conditioning experience. God is revealed 
in the very burdens and problems of the men of today. His revelation, 
however special, inevitably comes that way. The more one lives in 
the secular world, the “profane” world (though Protestantism really 
denies the distinction between sacred and profane), the more one 
shares contemporary need, the closer he comes to the will of God. The 
ideologies of the past were legitimate in their day; but ideologies are 
“true” only in relation to their own time. Theology must have the 
courage to insist, moreover, that the reality, God, cannot be directly 
mediated through words; the ideology is not God. Ideologies can be 
scientifically constructed; they have, however, to do with the anthro- 
pomorphic forms in which we endeavor to state our deepest experience. 
Ideas of creation and salvation belong to this human construction or 
interpretation of spiritual reality. We have to remind ourselves that 
we live but the smallest fraction of our lives under the direction of 
the reflective consciousness. The fact is that all our conscious life roots 
in a foreconscious ground, a reality which is vastly more than we are 
aware of. The full truth lies, then, in the unity of ideology and ac- 
tivity, in what men do and are on the basis of this undergirding and 
conditioning life, as well as in what men think. Revelation comes in 
life, not in words only, and life is constantly formulating itself afresh. 
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Revelation is the answer of God, in life, to the problems which our 
natural existence presents. It is, then, no unrelated, bewildering 
miracle, however wonderful it may be. Special revelation lies, so to 
say, in the climatic meanings which men of faith discern in the order 
of experience. God and revelation are realities only to men of faith, 
and faith rests, not upon scientific demonstration, but upon an election 
between alternatives, on a moral choice. Ho Bake 


Theism and the Scientific Spirit. Walter Marshall Horton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. xviii + 231. $2.00. 


Walter Marshall Horton has won his right to recognition as among 
the leading American theologians. The volume under review com- 
pletes a theological trilogy concerned primarily with the problem of 
belief in God. The earlier volumes—Theism and the Modern Mood 
and A Psychological Approach to Theology—have had a wide read- 
ing, and the three taken together represent a very substantial contribu- 
tion to current theistic thought. The present volume embodies the 
Ayer Lectures for 1933, delivered on that foundation at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 

As the title indicates, the discussion is concerned to explore the rela- 
tion of the scientific spirit to theistic belief. We are introduced suc- 
cessively to representatives of the Copernican, the Newtonian, the 
Kantian, the Darwinian and the contemporary, shall we say, Einstein- 
ian, world. Each of the individual representatives of these successive 
epochs is a believer in God who has felt the force of the modern 
scientific spirit and has tried, by one means or other, to meet its de- 
mands. “Some adjust their religion to their science; others adjust 
their science to their religion. Still others keep the two in separate 
compartments, or give them distinctive places in some larger synthesis.” 
When the first method, which is illustrated by Spinoza in the seven- 
teenth century, Thomas Paine in the eighteenth, and George John 
Romanes in the nineteenth, is followed, one reaches an idea of God 
which is not contradicted by science, but which is religiously unsatisfy- 
ing. Over against these three, each in his relevant historic setting, are 
placed Pascal, Swedenborg and Henry Drummond, men who deter- 
minedly cling to the religious values, and who, to preserve these values 
“are ready to resort to compartmentalism, mysticism, supernaturalism, 
or some other desperate intellectual device.” However, the more ade- 
quate approach, as against what we may call the scientific thesis and 
the religious antithesis, is a synthesis which preserves the significance 
of each. Such a higher synthesis was worked out for the medizval 
age by Thomas Aquinas. The first opportunity for such a synthesis 
in the modern world came with the great age of system-building which 
followed the temporary truce between religion and science effected by 
Immanuel Kant. This attempt, of which Fichte is representative, 
proved abortive. Dr. Horton believes, however, that we have now 
arrived at a point in the relations between religion and science “where 
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a genuine reconciliation can be hoped for, based upon a proper evalu- 
tion of the nature, functions, and limitations of each.” Henry Drum- 
mond seems, in his later days, to have pointed the way, and, among 
contemporaries, Edouard Le Roy is believed to have led the way in a 
significant sense toward the principles on which such a reconciliation 
must rest. 

It is around these figures that the discussion is organized, around 
them and beyond them, it radiates and scintillates. Dr. Horton has 
given us far more than an interpretation of these thinkers; through 
the whole discussion runs the thread of his own fine, constructive 
contribution. That contribution, however, receives its full significance, 
only when one has read the two preceding volumes from the author’s 
pen. Not the least interesting part of the discussion is the author’s 
own Credo, with which the final lecture concludes. Fis Dak: 


Inspired Children. Olive M. Jones. New York: Harper and Bros. 
1933. Pp. xiv + 186. 

The first part of this volume is made up of “true stories of inspired 
children,” children who, in their “quiet time” arrived at solutions of 
their difficulties and turned toward the right path. The second part, 
“The Way: How Children Learn to Know God,” summarizes the 
points brought out in the first, and adds a number of excellent sug- 
gestions coming out of the author’s earlier educational experience, on 
the use of the story, memorizing Bible verses, and the curriculum of 
the church school. 

Somewhat like the anachronistic Pre-raphaelite movement in art, 
the Oxford group seeks to get back, to rediscover a simpler, truer 
expression in the spirit of a culturally remote past. As a quest for 
spiritual reality, or a means of arriving at spiritual values, it needs no 
more defense than the testimony of those it helps. Man establishes 
his relationships with the unseen world in diverse ways, as the vast 
number of religions, denominations, sects, and cults abundantly tes- 
tifies. 

But when a volume appears which urges a particular way for the 
instruction of children, not alone in the tenets and ritual of the group, 
but as a method of training groups of children for community life, 
the question has left the sanctuary for the platform. It has slipped 
from the realm of religion to the field of education; and it therefore 
becomes a subject for criticism and evaluation. 

The children’s world to which Miss Jones’ book introduces the read- 
er, is a Protestant Episcopal world. This does not mean that those 
of other persuasions are not admitted, but certainly its boundaries 
cannot be extended beyond the limits of Christendom; Jews would 
seem necessarily to be excluded, though the voice of God and Jesus 
are equivocally sought in the quiet time; and Roman Catholics might 
conceivably prefer a somewhat different theology: neither the Holy 
Ghost nor the Virgin Mary is mentioned. 
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Moreover, this children’s world is a land of governesses, maids and 
nurses. This does not mean that the methods would not be effective 
in a home with fewer than two servants, nor should it be implied that 
spiritual values are not needed in two-car families. But all for ex- 
ample would not be able to afford one punishment, which the author 
agreed with the psychiatrist was helpful, along with spiritual guid- 
ance, in the case of a girl who told lies. This was to take away all 
her toys, and give back one each day that no lies were told. By the 
end of eight weeks she had gotten back practically everything. 


As an effort to set forth the effectiveness of a way of dealing with 
children the book is disappointing. The anecdotal method is open to 
many errors, especially when the stories are brought forward mani- 
festly in support of a thesis, and particularly when they are given 
secondhand—in this volume largely from the report of parents. The 
narrow selection of cases has been mentioned ; in addition to this, nega- 
tive evidence is apt to be overlooked, though occasional failures some- 
times creep unobserved into the narrative. Then one wishes for more 
data—the history of the case, and a more complete picture of later 
developments. In too many cases, the reader has to be content with 
the revealing words which a child “shares.” Furthermore, there are 
no “controls” so that it is impossible to be sure how much of the cure 
is due to what is essential to the group’s method, and how much comes 
from the kind of intelligent handling that might be prompted by wise 
guidance without benefit of Oxford. 


The principle involved in the treatment is the free expression of the 
individuals of a group as to what their attitude should be and what 
they should do about it. The stages are conviction, confession, resti- 
tution, conversion, sharing, surrender, and guidance; while the termi- 
nology is not the important thing for children, the steps are often to 
be noted in their utterances. 


That these utterances may be an expression of one’s own wants and 
wishes and not of God’s guidance is made clear by the three-fold test: 
absolute honesty ; absolute love; absolute unselfishness. Thus the chil- 
dren are helped to attune their ears to the still small voice. This is 
naturally necessary for the adaptation of general principles to partic- 
ular cases has troubled even maturer souls; and then the sharing pro- 
vides a further group check. 


The difficulties which the voice of God is asked to resolve range all 
the way from taking ovaltine at bedtime, and saying only nice words 
like Aunt Margery, to what to study to please the teacher, and obey- 
ing the Ten Commandments. For the most part they prompt a solu- 
tion in terms of the child’s own experience—which is as it should be, 
though there are occasional anecdotes quoted with satisfaction which 
suggest grave errors underneath, such a one for example, as that of a 
very fearful child who was afraid of everything, even to wearing paper 
hats and donning a smock for painting at school: ‘His mother’s com- 
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ment carries a whole sermon on child training—I have always shared 
with him, even my own fears, and the way God can help us.’” The 
sermon which this comment carries is hardly the one the author 
intended. 

It would be unfair to be too critical of this effort to present the 
“old-fashioned” personal religion (minus heaven and hell) in modern 
dress; the human spirit constantly breaks away from ritual, seeking 
to express itself in new forms. And from the pedagogical point of 
view, no method of character education has shown itself so successful 
that it can scorn the sincere efforts of any group of men and women 
conscientiously working for a more perfect society. One must bal- 
ance the advantages of the force of mystic promptings against the 
dangers either of later questionings or of self-righteous convictions 
which even when attributed to God have in times past been known 
to differ widely, and even violently. Since experience and knowledge 
of consequences are brought to bear even in the Oxford formula, those 
who are uncertain of the latter’s effectiveness might find considerable 
satisfaction in the support of such modern educational techniques as 
the counselling programs, the case study method and the development 
of group thinking. 

William Clark Trow, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Michigan. 


The Person of Christ. L. W. Grensted. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1934. Pp. xx + 292. $3.00. 


In this volume, a new issue in the Library of Constructive Theology, 
we have a work which H. R. Mackintosh hails as standing by itself 
in recent literature. Canon Grensted, well-known Oxford theologian, 
possesses both acumen and scholarship and commands a fluent and 
forceful use of English. To not a few readers this will appear the 
most telling recent apologetic for the traditional high Christology of 
the ecumenical creeds. To be sure, the author does not argue from 
an infallible Scripture, he would admit that the evidence for the Virgin 
Birth is inconclusive, he allows that the evidence for the resurrection 
of Jesus cannot be called proof in the strictest historical sense. In 
fact, he even agrees that the liberal Protestant quest of the historical 
Jesus is, to use Father Tyrrell’s figure, but peering into the darkness 
of a deep well. 

At the same time, even although the Christian Gospels do not afford 
us means of recovering the exact figure of Jesus of Nazareth, we know 
that God became incarnate in him. How do we know it? Ina word, 
it is because of the impact which he made upon the generation which 
produced the New Testament, a minimum statement of which, one may 
say, would be found in Thomas’ words: “My Lord and my God.” 
Throughout the history of Christianity the Living Christ has produced 
just that result in Christian experience. As the Canon says: 
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“The typical Christian experience and the written record of the 
work of Jesus were sufficiently clear to make the decisions of 
Chalcedon and the Christology of the creeds inevitable. Belief 
in Jesus Christ as Very God and Very Man has been the main- 
spring of every true development of the Christian life.” 


The Canon is familiar with the political motives and the actual com- 
promises back of the ecumenical creeds; he himself expounds the 
psychology of fantasy and projection and admits that it was frequently 
illustrated in Christian history; he admits the snare of Greek philo- 
sophical terminology. But all these considerations do not minimize 
his respect for ecumenical orthodoxy. 

The creed’s insistence upon two natures in one person is really only 
an expression, and the only adequate expression, of what Christian 
experience from the beginning until now has implied. The intimation 
is that there is no other way by which the race can have a tangible 
God than the way of Incarnation. The Jews, to be sure, had a work- 
ing faith, and the Greeks a vague notion, but really nothing at all 
adequate for religious experience. If the Canon’s logic were pressed, 
however, it might well seem that Jesus himself, the Man of Nazareth, 
could have had no adequate God at all—even although the clearest 
indication of the Gospels is that he did—except as he looked through 
the veil of his flesh into his own inner being and realized that he was 
himself Very God of Very God. HOB. 


Greek Papyri of the First Century. W. Hersey Davis. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. xxx + 84. $2. 


This small volume, dedicated to Professor A. T. Robertson by the 
author, will serve as‘a simple and helpful introduction to a study which 
is important because of its relation to that of the original language of 
the New Testament. A collection of twenty-one papyri with transla- 
tions and notes is supplemented by a useful bibliography and intro- 
duction. Ernest W. Parsons. 


The Crucifixion and Resurrection of Jesus. W. A. Campbell. Lon- 
don, The Pioneer Press, 1933. Pp. 99. 


This is a thought-provoking discussion of the New Testament stories 
of the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus which emphasizes the dif- 
ferences between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith by in- 
dicating how much of Christian tradition regarding these two events 
is interpretation and not fact. The Jews are freed from blame in the 
matter of the death of Jesus. Within few pages the author does 
much. Readers will with difficulty refrain from wishing that he had 
discussed some phases of his subject more at length. 

Ernest W. Parsons. 
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The Four Gospels. A New Translation. Charles Cutler Torrey. 
om York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. xii + 331. 
3.00. 


The very valuable achievements of Professor Torrey in the realm 
of scholarship warrant a respectful reading of anything he writes. For 
a number of years he has championed the theory of written Aramaic 
sources immediately behind our Greek gospels. That there was a pe- 
riod when some early gospel tradition circulated in Aramaic will be 
rather generally admitted. But that is a vastly different position from 
that which the author takes. In the judgment of this reviewer the 
author’s position is not capable of convincing proof. The case of our 
Gospels as Greek compositions is still strong. 

Professor Torrey is aware that his theory necessitates an early date 
for our Gospels. Accordingly he places the writing of Mark in 40 
A. D., that of Matthew shortly after, that of Luke and John about 
60 A. D. To meet his positions would require more space. than this 
review can ask, but it can briefly be said that the evidence is strongly 
against so early a dating. The recognized facts of linguistic and lit- 
erary relationships of the first three Gospels render the author’s theory 
difficult to maintain. That there are many suggestive renderings in 
the translation is agreed. The element of conjecture, however, is nec- 
essarily so great that in spite of attractiveness their acceptance must 
remain most questionable. One can but regret that so much sincere 
and devoted work is not more securely based. 

Ernest W. Parsons. 


Rene Menard. Alexander McGinn Stewart. Rochester, N. Y.: 
Heindl Print, 1934. Pp. 76. 


Not merely a biography of the famous Jesuit missionary of the 
seventeenth century but a pamphlet filled with touches of woodland, 
river, and lake which only a nature lover could add. A map of the 
Great Lakes’ region indicating the various canoe voyages of Rene 
Menard enriches the narrative. 


The World’s Work and the Calendar. Meredith N. Stiles. Boston: 
The Gorham Press, 1933. Pp. 181. Index. 


The story of the progress of the calendar from the Julian-Gregorian 
calendar to the thirteen equal months’ arrangement of Cotsworth and 
George Eastman. A careful analysis of all the objections to the pres- 
ent inadequate calendar and pertinent arguments in behalf of thirteen 
months of twenty-eight days each. The religious objections registered 
by Judaism, the Seventh Day Adventists, and the Seventh Day Baptists 
to the insertion of Year Day and Leap Day causing the Sabbath to fall 
upon a different day each year and the value of the fixation of Easter 
receive special attention. Anyone interested in any question connected 
with the calendar will be repaid by reading this book. 
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From Sabbath to Sunday. Paul Cotton. Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Pub- 
lishing Company, 1933. Pp. 184. $1.50. Bibliography and In- 
dex. 

The story of how the Jewish Sabbath very gradually became the 
Christian Sunday. The Jewish and pagan elements in the evolution 
from “first day” to “Lord’s Day” to “Sunday.” The author has missed 
several points in Hessey and failed to study Luther and Calvin for 
perspective. A Sabbatarian will hardly be convinced by this exposi- 
tion. The second appendix containing the references in Early Christian 
Literature to Sabbath, Lord’s Day and Sunday is very valuable and 
convenient. 


A History of Christianity in the Balkans; a Study in the Spread of 
Byzantine Culture among the Slavs. Matthew Spinka. Chicago: 
The American Society of Church History. 1933. Pp. 202. Se- 
lected Bibliography. Index. 


Volume I of the Studies in Church History, edited by Matthew 
Spinka and Robert Hastings Nichols. A thorough bit of historical 
investigation in a field where English books are few and far between. 
A brief description of Christianity in the Balkans from its beginnings 
in the time of Paul to the Turkish conquest of the fifteenth century. 
After tracing the struggle for supremacy in the Balkans engaged in 
by Rome and Constantinople and resulting “in a permanent political, 
cultural, and ecclesiastical division of the peoples of the Balkans,” Dr. 
Spinka devotes the major portion of his study to the Slavic peoples 
that remained faithful to Peter, namely the Bulgarians and Serbs. The 
Patarenes, or Bogomils, of Bosnia and Herzegovina who refused to 
wear the Roman Catholic yoke and almost established their church 
as the national church of Bosnia and Hum finally became Moham- 
medans. After completing the reading of Professor Spinka’s first 
volume on Christianity in the Balkans, one wonders whether the deep- 
est roots of the World War do not run back to early Christian schism. 


Contemporary American Literature and Religion. Halford E. Luc- 
cock. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1934. Pp. 300. 
Index. 

The professor of Homiletics in the Yale University Divinity School 
has produced something new in the realm of sermonic handbooks. It 
is a novel vade mecum for the pulpiteer. The preacher determined to 
neglect nothing of value in preparation for his public utterances will 
find the book a mine of suggestion and reference. The minister whose 
range of general reading is limited will discover as he follows the trails 
blazed by this investigation of modern literature that he has been 
unaware hitherto of wide “acres of diamonds” in the prose and poetry 
produced in this country since the Great War. It is a serious appraisal 
of religious values in the literary output of America during a period 
of profound “disillusionment.” On page 139 the author admits that 
“ft is impossible to do justice to the work of any writer by trying to 
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include it under any one descriptive adjective or noun.” Yet it must 
be confessed that his own descriptive epithets and pungent apothegms 
are likely to be quoted in defiance of this dictum. The style of the 
book leans all too frequently in the direction of that used by the pop- 
ular columnist. Professor Luccock’s judgments as a literary critic 
and his instincts as a religious publicist are apt to pull in different 
directions. A youthful hilarity breaks out in unexpected places and a 
readiness in adapting familiar and revered quotations sometimes star- 
tles the lover of English literature with distortions that damage rather 
than enhance the artistry of the volume. As a critic of “literary tech- 
nique” the author appears willing, if not anxious, to allow “defects of 
exaggeration” in the belief that “balanced rational statement” is less 
effective as a “social force.” The entire discussion, therefore, should 
perhaps not be judged by literary criteria but by the practical needs of 
religious leaders in the life of a nation struggling for its spiritual ex- 
istence. For these the book has light and leading. 


Elemental Religion. L. P. Jacks. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1934. Pp. 143. 

This book has a double merit. It presents the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures delivered in 1933 by the former Principal of Manchester College 
and adds to them three of his sermons thus enabling us to see his own 
exemplification of the principles presented in the lectures. The ser- 
mons have an added interest because they were delivered in Liverpool 
Cathedral upon invitation of the Bishop and Dean who were after- 
ward bitterly attacked for having permitted a heretic to speak in the 
Cathedral. The lectures and sermons have the common theme which 
gives the book its title. Dr. Jacks affirms at the outset that he does 
not intend to deal with the technique of preaching but rather with that 
elemental religion without which form and technique are of no avail. 
In his judgment the failure of the ministry to present this, rather than 
any irreligiousness upon the part of people, explains declining church 
attendance. People want spiritual vitamins, nourishing and vitalizing 
for the religious life, and are not getting them. The conditions which 
qualify the preacher to present them are discussed in successive lec- 
tures on “Religious Experience,” “Acquaintance with Deity,” and 
“Preacher and Educator.” The concluding lecture presents a hopeful, 
optimistic estimate of the rising generation which challenges the preach- 
er. The three sermons admirably supplement the lectures for in them 
under the topics “The Holy Ghost,” “The Holy Catholic Church,” and 
“Death” the author sets forth his conception of elemental religion. 
Particularly forceful, because so unique and original, is his discussion 
of death. yee 
Life’s Beginnings. Compiled by F. J. N. and C. D. M. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1934. Pp. 376. 


This is a small volume of brief quotations from Scripture and from 
the best in literature, so arranged that there is a group for each day 
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in the year. The selections have been made with taste and judgment 
from a wide range of reading. The aim is “wisdom and counsel for 
daily guidance” and many a reader, I am sure, will gain both from 
this admirable compilation. JRF 


The Commonplace Prodigal. Allan Knight Chalmers. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1934. Pp. xii + 229. $1.75. 


“Tt was out of the black experience of losing in the front line during 
the World War everything in which he had believed about God, that 
life had to be rebuilt from the bottom.” That is the genesis of this 
book. Out of such experience the author passed to a spiritual adjust- 
ment which brought power into his life. Many people find their reli- 
gion wholly inadequate either for soul satisfaction or for achievement. 
Hence they are “commonplace prodigals” living in a far country of 
want and need. There is a wealth of happiness and strength in the 
Father’s house to which prayer gives access. The underlying thesis 
is that “there is a Being in the universe at least as personal as ourselves 
with whom we can have contact.” Dr. Chalmers presents a very defin- 
ite technique for achieving this contact and thereby becoming vividly 
aware of God. That is the true aim and the real result of effective 
prayer. A selection of prayers which have been used by the author 
concludes the volume. fc 


L’autre charpentier. Robert Farelly. Lausanne: Editions la concorde, 
1934. Pages 181. 


Pastor Robert Farelly of Lens, France, who graduated from Roch- 
ester in the class of 1921, now issues his third novel. The first two 
were a post-judgment of the World War from the point of view of 
the Christian participant. The present work is an imaginative retelling 
of the story of Jesus’ life and ministry. The other carpenter is a 
Zealot, ruler of the synagogue at Capernaum, through all Jesus’ Galile- 
an ministry his unrelenting foe, who realized the true character of the 
Nazarene only after the resurrection. The story is told by an appren- 
tice of the other carpenter, who early fell in love with Joanna, the 
carpenter’s blind daughter. Her eyes were opened by the healing 
touch of Jesus, and this event was the first in a series of happenings 
which opened the spiritual eyes of her father. The story, based upon 
the gospel narratives in their traditional interpretation, is very skil- 


fully told. HB 


The Tower and Other Verse. Thomas Wearing. Rochester, New 
York, 1934. Pp. 65. $1.00. 


Forty-seven poems ranging from a description of The Tower which 
adorns the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School to Politics. Binding, 
cover, print and paper combine to make this a book of beauty. It 
is dedicated to Mrs. Wearing. Alumni who have read The Tower 
recently printed in The Bulletin, have had a good sample of Dean 
Wearing’s interpretation of life. 


THE SPRING CONVOCATION AND ALUMNI 
WEEK 


Frank Otis Erp 


4 bea Spring Convocation and Alumni Week, April 2-5, was one 
of unusual interest. The result was the product of many factors, 
such as delightful weather, large enthusiastic audiences, variety of 
conviction in leaders and listeners, balance and: arrangement of pro- 
gram. The attendance was never larger, never more varied in the- 
ological and sociological complexion, never more eager. The speakers 
combined, each in himself, “something of the saint, the scholar, and 
the prophet,” to quote President Beaven. Likewise the program em- 
phasized now one note and now another, but always the element of 
proportion was conspicuous. The one jarring tone was the sudden 
and severe illness of Professor D. J. Evans, which deprived us of his 
important address on ““Modern Evangelism.” 

The Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation upon which Canon B. H. 
Streeter lectured this year, was set up in 1928 by a gift of $25,000 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred W. Fry of Camden, N. J., in memory of 
Mrs. Fry’s father. The eminence of past lecturers was fully main- 
tained by the present incumbent. Few English scholars are as well 
known to American theological readers as Canon Streeter of Hereford 
Cathedral and Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. Well merited 
honors of many sorts have come to him. For breadth and accuracy 
of learning, for keenness and clarity of insight, for balance and perspec- 
tive in thinking, he has few equals. The four lectures of this series, 
which will be published later, fall within the field of the criticism of 
the gospels. His illuminating and interesting discussions were fol- 
lowed with the eager attention of the large audiences. 

Perhaps the most significant of Canon Streeter’s lectures was that 
which dealt with the Formgeschichte movement in German criticism. 
The word, as translated by the lecturer, may be rendered by “story- 
pattern.” The movement is an attempt to get behind the written gos- 
pels to the time when our gospels were taking form. Evidently—so 
runs this theory—in this early period we should have many collections 
of short pieces, isolated glimpses as it were, with little of geographical 
or chronological interest. Further, when these short pieces were 
stories, they would be subject to the general principles of story con- 
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struction, of which such factors as selection of material, and the pur- 
pose or “point” of the story, are instances. Different sorts of stories 
would doubtless have different patterns or forms. Further, there is 
always a tendency to improve a story, by elimination, or exaggeration, 
or other modification. Formgeschichte is an attempt to apply such 
principles as these in discovering the earliest gospel material. 

Dr. Streeter recognized that there was much of value in this method. 
He quoted from Menzies, in a book of 1901, a passage which in his. 
opinion states the case of the Formgeschichte scholars better, thinks 
Canon Streeter, than they themselves are stating it. He suggested the 
following criticisms of the method: 

a. A study of the pattern of a story is not enough as a test of genu- 
ineness. It is inconclusive to say that an item which does not fit 
exactly into a particular pattern is therefore to be rejected or suspected. 

b. The method ignores the difference in pattern between one sort 
of story and another. 

c. The “community selection” factor in the form of the story, while 
probably true, is given “much too much” emphasis. 

d. Few Christians apparently had collections of stories about Jesus. 
The usefulness of such a collection is no guarantee of its existence. 

e. Stories about Jesus constituted only a small and less valued part 
of the total tradition. Outside the Gospel of Mark, the bulk of the 
tradition consisted of sayings and parables: in Q, e. g., there is only 
one story. The mass of the material in common use consisted of 
sayings and parables, and to these the Formgeschichte method scarcely 
applies. Indeed, Dr. Streeter thinks that Papias, in the well-known 
quotation in Eusebius about the origin of Mark’s Gospel, is rather 
depreciatory of Mark because he was a story-teller. 

For these reasons, the lecturer was inclined to think that the Form- 
geschichte movement is probably not of such importance as many of 
its advocates conceive. 

Bishop William Fraser McDowell has been an inspiring and chal- 
lenging figure for half a century or more. In his life and thinking 
he has been a symbol of the highest and finest, and his very presence 
is a benediction. During this notable week, Dr. McDowell gave three 
lectures upon the general subject, The Personal Significance of Christ 
for Us Ministers. 

Greatly as the visiting lecturers contributed to the success of the 
Convocation, the lecture of Dr. John B. Anderson of The Colgate- 
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Rochester faculty on Wednesday morning reminded us that there are 
values of no low order at home. Dr. Anderson, Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology, discussed the problem, Is God Finite and Evolving? 
In the beginning he summarized several points of view which consider 
God as finite. Because so much depends upon definition, the lecturer 
showed that limitation and definiteness are not necessarily antagonistic 
terms; that rationality does not limit action but simply enhances the 
possibility of success; that voluntary self-limitation is quite another 
thing than inherent limitation; and finally, that if God is limited, it 
must be either in what He is or in His functioning—and in both re- 
spects our ignorance is abysmal. 

As outlined by Dr. Anderson the underlying reasons for a belief in 
God’s finiteness reduce to four: the convulsions of Nature which de- 
stroy human values; pain; human ignorance; moral evil. Briefly but 
incisively, he dealt with each, showing that the conclusion of God’s 
finitude is a conclusion beyond the evidence. 


Great interest, both in anticipation and in the event, was aroused by 
the lectures of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor of Applied Christian- 
ity in The Union Theological Seminary of New York upon the Walter 
Rauschenbusch Foundation. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s general subject was, The Relevance of the Christian 
Ethic for the Social Problem of Today, and the topics of his four 
lectures were: 1. The Ethic of the Gospels; 2. Does the Absolute 
Character of the Gospel Ethic Destroy Its Relevance? 3. The Rele- 
vance of The Christian Ethic for Personal Moral Problems; 4. The 
Relevance of the Christian Ethic for the Problems of Politics and 
Economics. 

Dr. Niebuhr set over against each other the absolute character of 
the ethic of Jesus and the relativities of the present political and eco- 
nomic order. Jesus based his ethic upon the law of love. This is a 
principle unqualified and uncompromising. Every act of a human 
being, according to Jesus, stands in relation to God, and therefore the 
love-demand must be absolute. This absolute demand of love to God 
and the neighbor is directly opposed to all self-love of whatever de- 
gree. 

What may the Christian Church do with its absolute law of love? 
Three things. First, it will utilize the law of love as a source of in- 
sight. At least, we can help people to see what they are doing. Our 
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law of love is thus a principle of criticism of things as they are and as 
they will be. 

Second, we shall try to discover in the social order as we find it 
some symbol of the will of God. This symbol may be order; this is 
the pessimist’s approach. Because human nature is evil, we had _bet- 
ter stick to orderliness or we may get something worse. Or the sym- 
bol may be justice; this is the optimist’s approach. This affirms the 
worth of life; to some degree it prevents life from exploiting life, and 
assures a minimum of security and comfort. However, justice equally 
with order can be established only by force, and while the church 
may affirm justice, can it establish it? 

Third, the church may have two strategies, one for the privileged, 
the other for the non-privileged. For the privileged we may have 
rigorous ethical preaching which in the past has proven not ineffective. 
For the non-privileged, we may affirm that it is legitimate to strive 
for justice. The Christian however will frankly recognize that justice 
is not love, and that even if we get justice, we have not thereby estab- 
lished the Kingdom of Love. The peculiar contribution of the Chris- 
tion will be that while he strives for justice he will not hate, but will 
recognize that within himself as within the privileged there is evil. 
He will therefore be humble, forgiving, helpful, even while he strives 
for justice. 


In previous years, this celebration has been called Alumni Week. 
This year the name has been enlarged, but the Alumni still constitute 
the central group in the mind of the Divinity School authorities. Two 
events of peculiar significance to the Alumni were part of this year’s 
program, as hitherto. On Wednesday morning occurred the annual 
Memorial Service for our deceased brethren. The service was in 
charge of the President of the Alumni Association, Dr. H. C. Gleiss, 
of Detroit, and the Corresponding Secretary and Necrologist, Profes- 
sor F. O. Erb. The reading of the names of those who have passed 
away during the year is always a period for memory and prayer. 
Perhaps the word “Promoted” would be the best caption for the list 
that follows: 


Class of 1875—Albert Henry Newman—June 4, 1933; 81 years. 
Class of 1875—Willard Haskell Robinson—June 2, 1933; 83 years. 
Class of 1878—Giles Humiston Hubbard—July 7, 1933; 83 years. 
Class of 1884—Daniel James Ellison—July 21, 1933; 74 years. 
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Class of 1884—Edgar Burton Hutchins—August 27, 1933; 87 years. 
Class of 1887—Alfred George Wall—May 21, 1933; 82 years. 

Class of 1888—John Calvin Hankinson—September 11, 1933; 77 

years. 

Class of 1889—Charles Hastings Dodd—August 24, 1933; 74 years. 
Class of 1889—Gottlob Fetzer—January 30, 1934; 73 years. 

Class of 1889—Joseph Weston—February 27, 1934; 75 years. 

Class of 1891—Frederick Robinson Leach—February 27, 1933; 69 


years. 

Class of 1891—Dwight Carpenter Townsend—November 22, 1933; 78 
years. 

Class of 1897—Edward Burnard McLatchy—February 10, 1934; 71 
years. 


Class of 1898—William DeGroff Chipp—December 9, 1933; 64 years. 

Class of 1900—Ira A. Hotaling—October 19, 1933; 58 years. 

Class of 1902—Albert Ryerson Mills—December 5, 1932; 65 years. 

Class of 1904—John Harry Giffin—August 24, 1933; 58 years. 

Class of 1906—Frederick Augustus Bruner—August 10, 1931; 62 
years. 

Class of 1906—Edward Leonard James—November 6, 1933; 60 years. 

Class of 1906—John William Johnson—June 6, 1933; 61 years. 

Class of 1910—Alfonso Corbo—April 18, 1933; 49 years. 

Class of 1916—Frederick John W. Chubb—November 4, 1933; 54 
years. 

Class of 1924—Hubert Mitchell—March 10, 1934; 48 years. 


The other feature of the Convocation, especially set apart for the 
Alumni and their friends was the Alumni Banquet, with which the 
celebration closed. It was held on Thursday evening in the dining 
hall of the School. Every place was filled and the occasion was 
memorable. Dr. Gleiss presided. Officers of the Alumni Association 
for the coming year were elected as follows: 

President, Frederick G. Reynolds, ’10; First Vice-President, R. M. 
Traver, 98; Second Vice-President, Paul F. Swarthout, ’21; Third 
Vice-President, Theodore F. Adams, ’24; Secretary, C. A. Pepper, ’25; 
Corresponding Secretary and Necrologist, Prof. Frank O. Erb, ’04; 
Orator for 1935, D. A. Pitt, 05; Alternate Orator, G. Pitt Beers, ’10; 
Nominating Committee for 1935, J. R. Riley, ’20; Fred E. Dean, ’20; 
Prof. John B. Anderson, ’98. 
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After a brief heart to heart address from President Beaven, The 
Alumni Orator, Rev. John Wesley Elliott, Class of 1916, Director of 
the Religious Educational Field Force of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, spoke to the subject, “Growing Moral Men.” He out- 
lined the process of growing moral men as consisting of three processes. 
First, in early life, the child must be taught to conform, in order 
that he may acquire whatever values the past possesses. Conformity, 
however, is not enough. It is static, it contains no dynamic principle 
of progress. We must therefore teach him how to evaluate critically 
and constructively this civilization and his own life in relation to it. 
And all the way through we must help him to take as his standard of 
measurement Him whom we revere as our Master. 


WILLIAM MANGAM LAWRENCE? 
May 11, 1848—April 10, 1934 
Professor of Practical Theology, Colgate Theological Seminary 
1912-1927 
JoHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


A GREAT life begun in Washington, D. C., almost eighty-six years 
ago came to its earthly end when Dr. William M. Lawrence on 
Tuesday of last week, in his home in Hamilton, N. Y., passed on into 
the higher life. Many hundreds of men and women survive him who 
feel that they have reason for undying gratitude because of the saving 
grace of God which came to them through his ministry, and it is well 
within the mark to say that many thousands of human souls have 
received through his preaching or through his pastoral ministrations, 
comfort in sorrow, rest of soul when weary and heavy laden, strength 
to meet temptation, courage to face the difficulties of their lot, and 
guidance in the Christian way of life. As Ray Palmer said of Presi- 
dent Mullins, so we may say of Dr. Lawrence: “If all who have been 
blessed by his ministry could bring a flower to his sepulchre, he would 
sleep to-day beneath a wilderness of roses.” 

Richly endowed in mind and heart, and with the preparation for his 
life work afforded by a college education at Amherst and Colgate and 
by seminary training in the Hamilton Theological Seminary (class of 
1871), the young minister set forth upon a distinguished career of 
great and varied usefulness to the cause of Christ and to the Baptist 
denomination. His pastorates were at Amsterdam, N. Y. (1871- 
1872), Philadelphia, Pa. (1872-1880), North Orange, N. J. (1905- 
1912), and, above all, his great quarter of a century pastorate of the 
old Second Baptist Church of Chicago (1880-1904), one of the truly 
notable pastorates in American Baptist history. 

Dr. Lawrence was a many-sided man. He was an able administra- 
tor. He was perfectly at home in the company of big-brained, success- 
ful business and professional men. They recognized his executive abil- 
ity and the soundness of his judgment, and were loyal to him as their 
trusted leader, and he did not disappoint them. In his power of 
initiative, his breadth of vision, his capacity for large affairs, he 
was fitted to frame large plans and carry them out. During recent 
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years, after reading the life of Sir Robertson Nicoll and of Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts and the Romance of the Last Crusade by 
Major Gilbert, he repeatedly expressed to me his boundless enthusiasm 
over these three men of extraordinary power. We all admire such 
men, but I felt that Dr. Lawrence’s enthusiasm over them was that 
of a kindred spirit, one whose career was like theirs in large and varied 
and successful achievement. 

An illustration of his executive ability and also of the exceptional 
power of his personality was his masterly handling of a great congrega- 
tion so as to prevent a panic one Sunday in his crowded church in 
Chicago. Some eighteen hundred persons were present filling to ca- 
pacity the main floor and the side and end galleries of the church. 
During the sermon the preacher suddenly noticed that smoke was issu- 
ing from the ceiling. It was imperative to get the people to leave the 
building at once. And Dr. Lawrence succeeded in doing this without 
any panic or even confusion, no one being hurt. 

As a member for twenty years of the Board of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society (1885-1905) and in the next seven years 
as a member of the Board of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety (1905-1912), he brought his penetrating, practical intelligence to 
bear upon the problems and policies of the denomination. He was in 
an unusual degree faithful in attendance upon Board meetings and 
continually bore upon mind and heart the questions connected with the 
direction of the affairs of our great national societies. 

It was in his church in Chicago that the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America had its beginning, and he was influential in the 
movement which led to the organization of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

It is no wonder that such a man was called upon by educational in- 
stitutions to give them the benefit of his administrative ability. During 
his long residence in Chicago the Baptist Union Theological Seminary 
at Morgan Park, Ill. found in him one of its staunchest friends who 
obtained much money for its funds; and as trustee (1885-1904), vice- 
president and then president of the Board, he furthered its interests 
and helped to guide it in some critical situations. 

In 1889 he was active and conspicuous in the movement for the 
founding of the new University of Chicago. In a meeting of the 
American Baptist Education Society in Boston he seconded a motion 
made by Dr. Alvah Hovey that the Society take steps toward the 
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establishing of a well-equipped college in Chicago and it was he who 
later made the motion that a telegram be sent to Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller for his offer of financial assistance. It proved difficult to raise 
the four hundred thousand dollars necessary to meet Mr. Rockefeller’s 
requirements. Dr. Lawrence’s church, under his wise, persistent and 
enthusiastic leadership, gave fifty-one thousand dollars—much the 
largest contribution from any one church. 

In 1905 Dr. Lawrence became president of the Board of Trustees 
of Colgate University, serving his Alma Mater in that capacity for 
seven years. To this work he brought his business acumen, his orig- 
inality of initiative, his force of character, his vigor of execution and 
all the practical wisdom accumulated through years of varied experi- 
ence with men and institutions. On the University campus stands the 
“Lawrence Hall” (costing 400,000 dollars) as a worthy material monu- 
ment to the man who gave himself unstintedly to the service of higher 
education. He also served the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York as a trustee for many years; and later as its vice- 
president (1914-1927). 

His work in the field of education, however, was not confined to 
administration. He was also a born teacher and had a share in the 
work itself of preparing men for the gospel ministry. One year dur- 
ing his pastorate in Chicago he taught in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. After leaving his North Orange pastorate he spent four- 
teen fruitful years teaching in the Colgate Theological Seminary in his 
beloved Hamilton. It was a perpetual joy and satisfaction to him to 
put this capstone upon the edifice of his long and active life. For the 
last six years he has been a Professor Emeritus in the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. 

It was, however, in the pulpit and platform phase of his public work 
that Dr. Lawrence shone with the brightest lustre. He was in an 
eminent degree a master of assemblies. When he spoke he lent a fire 
to the dullest minds which kindled under the spell of his eloquence. 
Preaching was the work he loved best. His pulpit was his throne. 
There he was a spiritual king. The solid substance of his thought, 
the interesting sermon material gathered from his exceptionally wide 
acquaintance with history and literature and from a vital contact with 
men and affairs, his sonorous and well-rounded periods—every sermon 
a work of art—his accent of strong moral and religious conviction, 
relieved by flashes of delicate humor, his rich orotund voice perfectly 
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controlled—all combined to make him a preacher who appealed im- 
pressively and successfully both to the cultured and to the uneducated. 

But the people to whom he preached were also influenced, and in- 
fluenced profoundly, by his other pulpit ministrations. Those who 
attended the services which he conducted would testify that often they 
were impressed most deeply, not by the sermon, but by the dignified 
and solemn decorum of the minister, by the peculiarly weighty and 
reverent reading of the Scriptures, and above all by the beauty, the 
nobility and the worshipfulness of his wonderful prayers which 
brought us into the very Presence of the Most High. He was of one 
mind with Charles Kingsley who, speaking as a preacher to preachers, 
said, “We will not let public worship become ‘dead bones.’ We will 
strive and pray day and night till we put life into it; till our parish 
feels that God is the great Reality, and that all things are in Him, 
and He in all things.” 

Dr. Lawrence was thoroughly human. Though he built up an un- 
usually large library with fine discernment of literary and other values 
and though he was a painstaking student of the lore of the ages, yet 
he was no bookworm. He was interested in folks. He said to me 
that his ideal of a minister in a place like Hamilton was to be shepherd 
of all the unshepherded people in the community. 

He loved children. He could more than many men bridge the gulf 
between the child and the adult. May I be permitted to illustrate this 
out of my own experience when I was a young boy of eleven years of 
age? Having gone to his house in Chicago to tell him of my desire to 
be baptized, he knelt down with me at a chair and with his arms about 
me prayed for me. Some of the words of that prayer are still in my 
mind and heart and have had a deep influence upon my life. That 
was to me a veritable sacrament of Confirmation. 

Though Doctor Lawrence was gentle in spirit, he was a lion when 
aroused. He was passionate in denunciation of injustice and hypocrisy. 
He not seldom flashed out in righteous anger. This was because he 
was not superficial but ethically deep and intense. Many years ago 
when he was in the midst of his great ministry in Chicago he said to 
me one day in his city home that the Civil War had left the country 
in a deplorable moral condition and that he had been making it a chief 
aim of his ministry to sound the ethical note and try to raise the moral 
tone of men’s minds. This, too, is an illustration of the largeness of 
the mould in which his mind was cast. He saw and felt a national 
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and epochal human need and set himself intelligently and steadily to 
meet that need. A similar instance, though of course on a much 
smaller scale, is the fact that when he accepted the position of Stated 
Supply of the Hamilton Baptist Church some years ago with the 
prospect of occupying the position for a considerable period, he made 
up his mind just what that church most needed at that particular time 
in the way of spiritual culture and then deliberately planned all his 
sermons in order to supply the need. He never shot his arrow at a 
venture. He always took careful aim in his preaching. 

Dr. Lawrence was a hard worker. It has been pithily said that 
“service is the rent you pay for the space you occupy in this old 
world.” He paid that rent, and a high rent it was in his case. Like 
his divine Master, he meat was to do the will of God and to accom- 
plish his work. And also like his Master, he sought to make his work 
constructive. He wanted to add some living stones to the temple of 
God in this world. He was a Christian idealist and his idealism was 
truly Christian in that it was not fanciful or speculative or visionary 
but practical and creative—creative of the great and eternal values in 
human experience. But these eternal values can be created only in 
so far as a man’s work is in harmony with eternal truth and seeks 
to express and embody that truth. Dr. Lawrence realized this. His 
mind was open to truth from every side. For him all truth was God’s 
truth and the search for it was as sacred a duty and adventure as the 
old-time search of King Arthur’s knights for the Holy Grail. The 
degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Sacred Theology have 
real significance when bestowed upon a man like this, a man who was 
a wide reader, a tireless thinker and an earnest and stimulating teacher. 

He loved his home circle and the beautiful intimacies of family life. 
He had a host of friends and enjoyed their presence under his roof 
whenever they could come from far and near to be with him. He was 
easily and inevitably the center of social intercourse and an adornment 
of society wherever he appeared. He was one of nature’s royal per- 
sonages and we all were and are glad to pay him homage. 

In 1927 the editor of the Watchman-Examiner asked several men 
who had been leaders in our denomination to send in their answers 
to the question: ‘How does life look to a man beyond seventy-five ?” 
Let me close this memorial address by quoting a few sentences from 
the reply made by Dr. Lawrence. 

“The man of seventy-five must have something on which he can 
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stand. In my case, my belief in the personal God and his Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, a belief that has grown stronger each year, en- 
abled me to look with calmness on the agitation in the religious, the 
political, the social, the educational and the scientific world. This is 
not indifference, but faith—faith that characterized such teachers as 
Dr. Dodge, Dr. Broadus, Dr. Robinson, and Dr. Martin B. Anderson 
—men who taught their students how to look upon life. 

“Tf I may be allowed again to speak for myself, my experience and 
my observation confirm this. I have had a happy life as pastor and 
teacher from 1871 to 1927. I do not mean that I have not had sorrow 
or anxiety. I have. But I have been sustained. I have had and still 
have many beautiful friendships. All this and more has been a prep- 
aration for an active old age. I am interested in everything. Life 
looks very attractive in every way, and full to overflowing with oppor- 
tunity to do many things that I have wanted to do. Eighty years at 
my next birthday, I am not old, and I do not intend to be old. The 
way to keep young is to have some high and worthy occupation. 

“T wait patiently for the solution of many things whose riddle I tried 
to solve, among them, the riddle of life: 


“Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time, 

Say not ‘Good-night’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘Good morning.’ ”’ 


+f eepcaaal 


Report to the Board of Trustees 


PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN 
May 22, 1934 


To the Members of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York: 


TAKE pleasure in presenting to you my fifth annual report as presi- 

dent of this institution. 

The number of students through the year has been slightly higher 
than the year before, though we have followed our policy of selection 
rather rigidly, a policy which is not an easy one but does raise the aver- 
age of the group. It does not guarantee us, however, an ample supply 
of first-class men, although it does prevent our getting any considerable 
number of low-grade men. We have tried during the year to secure 
an agreement with other Baptist theological schools that they would 
follow the same policy of restricted enrollment, but up to date we have 
not been particularly successful, the higher-grade schools feeling that 
their rejection of a man simply sends him to the lower-grade school. 
The Baptist Board of Education, however, is working at this time upon 
a project which, if successful, may limit enrollment and in any case will 
enable the schools to prejudge more accurately how much real proba- 
bility there is of the applicant making a success in the ministry. 

The placement of our men becomes more and more difficult each 
year, and presents but part of a problem which in its entirety the church 
must face soon with more seriousness than it has in the past. One 
phase of the matter is seen in Dr. Vichert’s report as director of extra- 
mural work when he says, “The only unfavorable and disturbing fea- 
tures in our work have been those caused by the depression. This has 
reduced the number of codperative scholarships and lowered the com- 
pensation in connection with some of the scholarships and with many 
of our pastorates. More serious is the rather unsettled condition cre- 
ated in some of our churches by the knowledge that there are large 
numbers of unemployed ministers, many of whom are willing to serve 
for anything a church can offer. The prospect of securing a full-time 
pastor at a minimum salary proves alluring, and while we have not 
as yet lost a pastorate the situation has been made difficult for some 
of our students.” 
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Extra-mural Work 

In continuing his report, Dr. Vichert says in general about the out- 
side work of our students, 

“Ten men have had codperative scholarships. In every case their 
work has been eminently satisfactory and has received enthusiastic 
commendation. 

“On the practical scholarship basis forty-five students had definite 
assignments and we could have placed many more had they been avail- 
able. 

“On the basis of the reports submitted to me at the end of the first 
semester I can affirm with confidence that this is quite the best year I 
have known in the work of our student pastors. We have had more 
of them than in any previous year and in everything except finance the 
results indicate definite and progressive achievement. 

“Our student pastors have served forty-six churches, distributed de- 
nominationally as follows: twenty-six Baptist, five Methodist, four 
Congregational, four Community, three Presbyterian, two Evangelical, 
and one each for the Christian and Disciples denominations. 

“T have been visiting the churches and counselling with student pas- 
tors steadily throughout the year. By the close of the year I shall 
have visited all the fields served by our students except two or three 
of the more remote, and the Methodist churches. In the case of the 
latter the work is carefully supervised by Dr. Shepard.” 


New Students 


The number of students applying for the new year is such that by 
the first of April we had completed the acceptance of the number of 
students we desire for admission next fall, and since then have been 
receiving applicants to our waiting list only. 


Courses in Cornell University 


During the year we have completed the arrangements that were 
pending last year with Cornell University, whereby students at Col- 
gate-Rochester who desire to specialize in the rural field shall have 
the right to take one semester’s work in the Graduate Department of 
the Cornell Agricultural School, transferring those credits to this 
school toward graduation. We are thus in a position to offer a man 
interested in rural leadership a chance to fit himself for it, we believe, 
as completely as he could anywhere on the American continent. The 
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statement in our catalogue reads as follows: “The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School has entered into relations with the Graduate School of 
Cornell University whereby properly qualified students may substitute 
up to a semester’s work in the latter School for an equivalent in elec- 
tives required for the degree of B. D. in the former School. Work 
done while registered as a graduate student at Cornell University in 
accordance with this arrangement may be credited toward one of its 
advanced degrees, subject to the conditions governing graduate work 
for that degree.” 


University of Rochester Graduate School 


During the year also we have arranged with the University of Roch- 
ester so that our students might have a more extensive opportunity to 
take advantage of the Graduate School of that institution. Under the 
ten-year plan of the University it is expected that the facilities of the 
Graduate School will steadily increase. A Department of Sociology 
was created this past year, with Professor Luther Fry, previously 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, as its head. It has 
been definitely agreed that students of this institution who are ap- 
proved by us for graduate work at the University can work out such 
a program between the two institutions that the master of arts degree 
can be taken there, applying twelve hours of work done here toward 
the degree in the University Graduate School, provided that matricu- 
lation for that degree has been made there prior to the taking of the 
work in this institution, and provided that the work taken here is part 
of a general program looking toward the degree. Negotiations are now 
under way looking toward the enlargement of the scholarship provi- 
sions by the University of Rochester for our students in their Graduate 
School. 

German Department 


According to arrangements made in our contract with the German 
Department a year or two ago, we presented to the Education Depart- 
ment at Albany their request that they be granted the privilege of fur- 
ther degree recognition for their work. It was their hope that the 
Baptist Education Society might be given the privilege of awarding 
a B.Th. degree to their graduates. In view of the fact that New York 
State is very strict about granting degrees for work which is not fully 
up to required standards; that the requirements for a degree for the- 
ology in the state of New York are higher, so far as preliminary work 
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is concerned, than those of any other profession, and that the German 
Department’s theological work is based, not on a full college course but, 
at best, upon preliminary work equal to junior college, we greatly 
doubted the success of our request on their behalf. We met, however, 
with Dr. Harlan Horner of the State Department of Education, and 
presented the matter. He explained why it could not be done, but had 
a number of very constructive suggestions which he felt would be use- 
ful to the German Department, and negotiations are now under way 
between him and that Department, looking toward the bringing of its 
work more completely in line with the ordinary standards of the De- 
partment of Education. Extracts from the report of Dean Ramaker 
of the German Department follow: 

“The school year 1933-34 will remain memorable Heddle of the 
small registration in our German Department. Our total number was 
thirty, and for this the Faculty holds itself responsible. Fear had been 
expressed at our various Conferences, especially in the more remote 
sections of our great country, that, in view of the curtailment of mis- 
sion funds, we might not be able to place our graduates as they leave 
the Divinity School, and that it would be wise to limit the applicants 
to our school in time. We acted on this suggestion for the past three 
years and find that we have done wisely. Not alone have we been 
able to place last year’s unusually large graduating class; even this 
year’s graduates have been taken care of, and there are calls for others 
whom we cannot send. 

“The outlook for the coming year, so far as applicants are concerned, 
is very promising. But the acceptance of the men will again be de- 
pendent upon the financial prospects for their maintenance. 

“Financially the past year has been as severe as we can well con- 
ceive it to be and still survive under it. Dependent as we are on the 
budgetary support from our German churches for a good portion of 
the support for our students and for the salaries of our preparatory 
teachers, our economies to make both ends meet reached the highest 
levels. Weare glad that we have succeeded thus far. We take special 
pride in the fact that for sixty-one years in the history of our Com- 
mons, our Students Home has never closed a year owing any man as 
much as a farthing. 

“Our Faculty of five, with one extra helper, carried out the courses 
of instruction outlined in our catalog. There were no serious inter- 
ruptions by reason of illness. A fine spirit of harmony and helpful- 
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ness prevailed among instructors and students and made our daily 
tasks a delightful service. Our younger professors, Schade and Bret- 
schneider, have given much time and service in young people’s insti- 
tutes and Sunday-school work throughout the land, and their programs 
for the early summer months are rapidly filling to large proportions. 
Professor Dymmel is carrying other courses besides the regular courses 
in German and is doing his tasks with exceeding proficiency. Pro- 
fessor Meyer is just completing his nineteenth year of consecutive 
teaching as the successor of Dr. J. S. Gubelmann. He intends joining 
the hosts of American Baptists on the pilgrimage to the land of Hitler. 
Dean Ramaker is completing his forty-fifth year of service; and he 
is planning either to shift some of his responsibilities to other shoulders 
or to leave them all for others to carry forward. 

“Our General Conference meets at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in the fall, 
in the triennial session, and it is possible that some far-reaching poli- 
cies may be adopted.” 


Use of Plant 


The second year of use of our present plant seems to have proved 
even more satisfactory than the first. The extreme temperatures of 
the past winter gave us an opportunity of testing it out under adverse 
conditions. This has made evident one or two changes and additions 
that need to be made to our heating plant, which will be made during 
the coming summer. An additional unit will be placed in the reading 
room, book stacks and chapel, and a zoning system will be installed in 
the heat control of the main building. You will be interested to know, 
however, that in spite of the extremely cold winter that we have had, 
the cost of heating the buildings during this year will be only $5400.00 
against approximately $5000.00 the year before. 

We have attempted to run the institution as economically as possible 
during the year, and have also increased the receipts from student 
fees and miscellaneous sources. The Finance Committee have, with 
real care, prevented any further decline in our security income list; 
and although the income from mortgages has been much less, due to 
the fact that we have had to take over a number of properties with 
no income, nevertheless we have been able to live within our budget 
and also to restore the cut in salaries which was made at the beginning 
of the year, and still have left a fair balance at the end of the year. 

It is a tribute to our Finance Committee and a satisfying comment 
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on our security list that a survey made April 14, 1934, showed the 
market value on over $2,000,000 worth of securities to be within $3500 
of their cost to us. I want to speak again my appreciation of the in- 
valuable service rendered the Society by its treasurer, Mr. Gosnell, 
the chairman of its Finance Committee, Mr. Castle, and the chairman 
of its Board, Mr. Hale. 

The income from the use of the buildings has increased during the 
year, some small part of this being due to the rental of rooms in the 
dormitory to outside organizations. The use of our plant for various 
gatherings is increasing, though we have been decidedly selective in 
our response to these requests. The National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education held its annual get-together here last September, 
and has voted to make this its regular meeting place from year to year. 
What may prove to be a very important meeting was held last fall, 
when the pastors of this section of New York state gathered on the 
campus, under the auspices of the State Convention, for their confer- 
ence and retreat at the beginning of their fall work. During the win- 
ter, we had also a meeting of the Inter-seminary Students’ Confer- 
ence, bringing here students from a great many other theological sem- 
inaries. This year we shall have, held here upon the campus, the 
biennial meeting of the Conference of Theological Seminaries and 
Colleges of the United States and Canada. We shall also have here 
a conference of our university pastors and general workers from our 
own Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention. Both 
of these will be held this spring. 

Preliminary plans had been made to hold a summer school on the 
campus last summer, but due to the seriousness of the depression, and 
the fact that in view of that very few men felt able to enroll, the actual 
inauguration of the summer school was postponed. 


The Faculty 


The Faculty, I feel, has done a splendid piece of work this year in 
the classroom and in the various school relationships and several have 
made large contributions to our denominational life and work. In 
view of the appearance of the results of the survey made by the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research under the direction of Profes- 
sor Mark May of Yale and Dr. William Adams Brown of Union, our 
Curriculum Committee headed by Professor Moehlman has made a 
careful restudy of our entire program of instruction and is proposing 
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certain definite changes next fall. Among them will be the raising of 
the proportion of required work in our course from about 55 per cent 
to 70 per cent, all the work of the first two years being required and 
that of the last year being elective. We are also planning a division 
of our courses which will make the content courses four hours a week, 
most of the practical courses two hours a week. We shall go on a 
fixed schedule. It is felt that this will guarantee a broader base and 
a more balanced set of courses for our students. 

During the year Associate Dean Ewell has made a large contribution 
to our Baptist work through his membership on the Committee of 
Fifteen. It has required practically a month of his time, which we 
feel has been a contribution well worth while. Professor Moehlman 
has been president of the American Society of Church History, read- 
ing the presidential address, entitled ““The Christianization of Interest,” 
before it at the annual gathering in Auburn on December 206. 

As voted last year, Professor George R. Berry has been exchange 
professor at The School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem during this 
year. He reports an interesting and profitable experience, and has fol- 
lowed his teaching work with an extensive tour of the excavations now 
being carried on in Palestine. 

Professor Parsons and Professor Evans are both busily engaged in 
the preparation of manuscript for books which they expect to publish. 
Dean Wearing has prepared a syllabus of ten lectures entitled “Paul, 
The Adventurous Life,” which has been published by the Baptist Board 
of Education and is in use in the Royal Ambassador Camps. Profes- 
sor Vichert has served as chairman of the Board of Cook Academy, 
and as president of the Allied Temperance Forces of Rochester. As 
previously announced, Professor Rolvix Harlan, of the Sociology 
Department of the University of Richmond, has been a guest professor 
this second semester, giving courses in the field of Social Christianity. 

During the year, in addition to my regular work in the School, I 
have served as president of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, having the privilege of addressing their twenty- 
fifth anniversary gathering in Washington in December, and being 
called upon, as president of the Council, to give the opening address 
at the gathering of the Home Missions Council in January, which re- 
ceived the report of the survey of home missions which was projected 
to do for home missions what the Laymen’s Report did for foreign 
missions. As president of the Council I was also invited to address 
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the joint boards of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. at a special 
gathering in January, and also to address the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science in Philadelphia in April, on the theme, 
“The Meaning for Religion of the Trend toward Nationalism.” Dur- 
ing the year also, at the request of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, I published a book of sermons. 

Both Professor Evans and I are expecting to be in Europe this 
summer, and I expect to represent the School at the Baptist World 
Alliance in its gathering in Berlin and to address that body. I shall 
also speak, probably, in the American Church in Paris and in Berlin 
and in the City Temple in London. 


Losses by Death 

During the year two members of our official Divinity School group 
have died. Dr. William Mangam Lawrence, professor emeritus of the 
School, died April tenth, 1934, in his eighty-sixth year. A rather com- 
plete story of Dr. Lawrence’s life and a tribute to his service, prepared 
by Professor Anderson, is to be published in our Bulletin this next 
month. I should like here to pay my personal tribute to the splendid 
contribution which Dr. Lawrence made both to the Baptist denomina- 
tion and to the Colgate Theological Seminary, in his quite remarkable 
career as pastor and teacher. He was a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity in the year 1870, and of the Seminary in 1871. He received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from the Baptist Theological Seminary | 
of Chicago in 1881, and that of S.T.D. from Colgate University in 
1921. He was president of the Board of Trustees of Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary from 1905 to 1912. He was a member of the faculty 
of that Seminary from 1912 to 1927. Since that time he has been a 
professor emeritus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Cul- 
tured and learned, strong and resourceful, courageous and independent, 
Dr. Lawrence lived a long, useful and inspiring life. 

Charles Hastings Dodd, of Mount Vernon, New York, who was 
one of the honorary vice-presidents of the Baptist Education Society 
ot the State of New York, died at the home of his sister in Couders- 
port, Pennsylvania, on August 19, 1933 at the age of seventy-four. He 
was a graduate of Colgate University in the class of 1885, and of the 
Seminary in 1889. The degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by 
the George Washington University in 1905. After beginning his min- 
istry at Weedsport, N. Y., and later at Mount Vernon, he had distin- 
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guished pastorates at the Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, N. J., the 
Eutaw Place Church of Baltimore, and the Second Church of German- 
town. He was a deep thinker, a strong preacher, and a devoted pastor; 
warm and faithful as a friend, a man of varied gifts and of rare 
culture. For the past eight or ten years he had been in ill health, and 
had retired from the active ministry. Since May, 1929, we have been 
glad to have Dr. Dodd associated with this Baptist Education Society 
as one of the honorary vice-presidents. 


Librarian's Report 

I take pleasure in including here several items from the report of 
Professor Theodore L. Trost, our Librarian. Professor Trost says: 

“The only justification for a library is the service it renders. The 
value of the library to the Divinity School must be measured by the 
extent to which it does and can make conveniently available the books 
and information desired. 

“During the first half of the school year the library was open 764 
hours each week. Because of necessary retrenchments the service 
rendered during the second semester was reduced to 70 hours a week, 
the library closing Saturdays at noon instead of at six o'clock as for- 
mierly. Beginning next fall the library will be open Saturdays until 
five o'clock, bringing the total number of hours of service rendered 
each week to 75. 

“Circulation figures for all books circulated during the year total 
19,106, or 5,228 volumes more than during the previous year. Whereas 
this figure advanced 13% last year, this year the advance was 375% 
over last year—a truly remarkable gain. Of the 19,106 books circu- 
lated, 4,30 volumes were reserve books issued for overnight use. The 
remainder, 14,776, represents the general circulation. 

“Total accessions for the year amounted to 1297 volumes 2s com- 
pared with 1120 volumes for 1932-33. Of this number, 929 volumes 
were purchases, 172 gifts, and 196 bound periodicals. The total num- 
ber of bound volumes in the library to date stands at 68,245. 

“The number of cards filed in the official catalog in connection with 
new accessions amounted to 3,765, with an additional 875 cards in the 
‘shedli-ist catalog. The reference collection in the Reading Room un 
_derwent considerable change, necessitating the withdrawal and filing 
of 9,685 cards in the official catalog and 2,563 cards in the shelf-list 

catalog—all of which represents many hours of exacting perseverance. 
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“The number of books marked totals 2,829, a substantial increase 
over the usual figure of about 2,000 volumes. 

“After forty years of well-rendered service, Miss Mary H. Hollo- 
way retired in November, 1933. Her duties as caretaker have been 
taken over by students. 


“I am inserting here what I presented a year ago. At that time a 
special appropriation of $200.00 for the purpose of purchasing books 
for this collection was not approved by the Board of Trustees. I do 
not know whether the time is opportune to bring the matter up for 
their reconsideration. 


“For many years, alumni have been privileged to borrow library 
books (except those books on reference or reserve). Most requests 
reaching the library are for the latest publications—books which are 
usually on reserve or in constant demand by the student body. 


“T recommend, therefore, that a special book fund of $200.00 an- 
nually be appropriated and known as the Ambrose Swasey Library 
Extension Service Fund, to purchase the most worthwhile recent 
books, which may be withdrawn by any alumnus, one book at a time, 
and may be kept for two weeks from the date when received. Car- 
riage both ways is to be paid by the borrower and is payable in stamps 
upon return of the book. Books borrowed in this way would not be 
renewable. 

“Alumni and non-alumni may borrow books from the general li- 
brary collection through the facilities of inter-library loan service by 
making request at their respective local libraries. 


“As an additional service feature I trust that the library will some 
day be in a position to build up a worthwhile anthem collection which 
could be rented to various churches in and outside Rochester at a nom- 
inal cost per year. No details have been worked out but a question- 
naire will be sent out to churches in this vicinity in order to determine 
whether this sort of service would prove advantageous to the churches.” 


Curator’s Report 
Professor Trost acts also as the Curator of our Museum, and in his 
report in that capacity I note these suggestions: 
“During the past year an excellent display on Africa has been ex- 
hibited. Inasmuch as the museum must of necessity remain closed 
unless a custodian is present, many of the smaller items were trans- 
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ferred to the exhibit cases in the corridor for the benefit of alumni 
who had returned to the School for Alumni Week. 

“It appears that if our collection is to mean anything in years to 
come additional items of unusual interest should be added. Our own 
Professor George R. Berry’s sojourn in Palestine during the present 
year might have proved unusually worthwhile for the museum had 
he had a small fund available for the purchase of such items as he 
believed might enrich our present collection.” 


Lectures 

The Spring Convocation and Alumni Week was outstanding this 
year, not only in the quality of its lectures but in the attendance and 
the fine interest taken in the gathering. The lecturers were: Canon 
Burnett Hillman Streeter, of Oxford; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Bishop William Fraser McDowell of Wash- 
ington. We were delighted with the attendance of the alumni, more 
surprising in that so many of them had planned to come back at the 
time of the Northern Baptist Convention rather than for Alumni Week. 
The increasing outreach which our School is having for all denomi- 
nations was well illustrated in the very large number of those other 
than Baptists who attended the gathering. 

A most interesting event took place in connection with the inaugu- 
ration of the Rauschenbusch Lecture Series this year. A portrait of 
the late Walter Rauschenbusch had been made in crayon by one of 
the distinguished physicians of Rochester, Dr. John R. Williams, and 
was presented to the school and now hangs in the waiting room of the 
president’s office. Dr. Williams was the personal physician to Dr. 
Rauschenbusch and has mingled both artistic skill and deep personal 
insight into the character of Dr. Rauschenbusch in the picture, which 
many feel is one of the best yet made of that distinguished scholar 
and leader. 

In addition to the lecturers during the week of the Spring Convoca- 
tion, we have been favored during the year with lectures by Dr. Mary 
E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College, on the subject, “Gen- 
eva and the International Situation;’ by Dr. Victor Monod, of the 
University of Strasbourg; by the Reverend Dr. Ewart E. Turner, 
pastor of the American Church in Berlin; by President Herman Liu 
of the University of Shanghai; by Edwin Markham the poet; by Dr. 
William B. Lipphard, Editor of “Missions”; by Professor Adolf Kel- 
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ler of Zurich; by Professor U. Hal Bu of Judson College, Rangoon ; 
by Dr. W. O. Lewis of Paris, and by Dr. Edmund E. Chaffee of New 
York. 

It will be noted by the trustees that we have not as yet filled the place 
left vacant by the resignation of Professor L. Foster Wood. Courses 
in that field are being given this year by Professor Harlan, by the Rev- 
erend Wilbour E. Saunders, and by Professor Ewell. Provision has 
been made that next year courses in that field will be given by Pro- 
fessor Siegmund-Schultze, of the University of Berlin, by the Rev- 
erend Oren H. Baker of this city, and by the Reverend Mr. Saunders. 


Affiliation with Auburn 


The outstanding event of the year has been, without question I be- 
lieve, the approach made to us by the Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Conversations were initiated looking toward the possible locating of 
that Seminary in Rochester adjacent to our school, with the idea of 
its maintaining an affiliated relationship with us. This proposal had 
been broached at different times during the last ten years, but not 
until this year was serious consideration given to it by the Auburn 
group. Considerations, in part financial, in part growing out of the 
increasing necessity which each theological school feels for an affilia- 
tion with a university, and in part because of the obvious savings and 
advantages that would result if the student bodies of two independent 
institutions could make mutual use of the values offered by each, led 
the Auburn Seminary directors to appoint a Commission of Fifteen 
from outside their number to, study very carefully the whole future 
of Auburn and to recommend a policy for the future. This commis- 
sion had on it such men as Dr. John McDowell, moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, Dr. Luther 
Weigle of the Yale Divinity School, Dr. Moldenhawer of New York 
City, and other competent educators, clergymen and laymen. This 
Commission of Fifteen appointed a Sub-committee of Five to collect 
the data upon which it could base its judgment. Early in the fall I 
was approached by the Sub-committee of Five, who said that they 
were informally approaching representatives of various institutions to 
see what the personal attitude of the head of each institution would 
be, and to explore the possibilities in connection with each of several 
possible locations. I pointed out that nothing official could be said 
unless it was said by the Executive Committee or by our Board; that 
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I was willing as an individual to express my personal opinion, to haz- 
ard a guess as to what might be possible, and to agree, if it should ul- 
timately be interesting to the Auburn Board of Directors, to recom- 
mend consideration of the project to our Board of Trustees. I re- 
ported these conversations to the Executive Committee from month to 
month, but in view of the fact that the Auburn Sub-committee had no 
way of forecasting what the attitude of their Board of Directors might 
be, they preferred that these should not be made official. Ultimately, 
however, the Sub-committee of Five reported to the Commission of 
Fifteen, this Commission in turn, to the Board of Directors, and on 
April the tenth the Board of Directors of Auburn took the following 
action : 

“Be Ir Resotvep that the judgment of the committee to the 
effect that the Seminary should move to Rochester to operate in af- 
filiation with The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, assuming that 
satisfactory arrangements for this re-location of Auburn Seminary and 
affiliation can be made, be adopted by the Board as its own judgment. 
The Board assumes that in such affiliation the independence and au- 
tonomy of this Seminary shall be fully conserved.” 

Our Executive Committee had previously authorized the chairman 
of that committee to appoint a committee of conference with an Au- 
burn committee should one be appointed. The chairman therefore 
appointed as our committee the following gentlemen: Mr. William B. 
Hale, Mr. Kendall B. Castle, Mr. Arthur Gosnell, Mr. Sawyer Fitch, 
Judge Harvey F. Remington, Dean Thomas Wearing, Associate Dean 
Glenn B. Ewell, Professor Conrad H. Moehlman, and the President 
of the school. A like committee was appointed by Auburn. These two 
committees met and attempted to formulate a series of recom- 
mendations which might be brought to the attention of the two Boards. 
Recommendations presented to the Auburn Board at its meeting on 
May tenth now come before us for our consideration. They are the 
result of rather continuous conference and discussion between the 
representatives of the two institutions. As bearing upon the general 
question let me here call attention to the following items: The ten- 
dency toward interdenominational codperation is increasing. The ne- 
cessity for it is obvious. The tradition of both Colgate and Rochester 
has been exceedingly hospitable to students of other denominations. 
The tendency of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, at the time of 
its organization and since, has been increasingly broad in its sympathy 
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with and its desire to serve those of all groups regardless of denomi- 
national lines. The possibility, therefore, of working in definite affil- 
iation with a school of another denomination is in line with our genius. 


The tendency to bring theological schools of different denominations 
into affiliation for the mutual use of their united facilities is in line 
with tendencies obvious in almost every theological center of this 
country. New York, Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, are good illustra- 
tions. 


Again, it is to the advantage of all to secure the largest possible use 
of the facilities erected for theological education which is consonant 
with the furnishing of a proper but not excessive supply of ministers 
for our churches today. A careful mutual use of two faculties, which, 
while entirely independent, could dovetail their offering in the elective 
field, and in some cases in the required field, would result also in dis- 
tinct savings on the one hand, and would enable both schools to inau- 
gurate new features of work which neither one could have undertaken 
alone. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


During the year our Graduate Scholarships have been held by the 
Reverend Vernon Parker Bodein, studying for his doctor’s degree at 
Yale University; and by the Reverend Bradford Sherman Abernethy, 
studying for his doctor’s degree in the University of Edinburgh. Our 
Fellowship has been held by the Reverend Jack Finegan, studying at 
the University of Berlin. Mr. Finegan has made an enviable record, 
and was granted, in March, his degree of Licentiate in Theology, 
‘magna cum laude’. He was publicly commended by the authorities of 
the University, and was invited also to publish his seminar paper in 
the outstanding theological magazine of Germany. 

The Faculty recommends to you the following men as holders of 
Fellowships for the year 1934-35: Mr. Vernon Parker Bodein, of the 
Class of 1933, to continue his work for the doctor’s degree at the 
Divinity School in Yale University; Mr. Bradford Sherman Aber- 
nethy, to continue his work leading to the doctor’s degree in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Rev. Oren Huling Baker, of the Class of 1922, 
to take work in the University of Chicago leading to the doctor’s degree. 

The Faculty recommends the following for Graduate Scholarships: 
Mr. Neal William Klausner and Mr. John Scott Everton, of the Class 
of 1934, to take work leading to the doctor’s degree in the Divinity 
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School of Yale University; and Rev. Frederik Bredahl Petersen, of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, of the class of 1932, to take work toward a 
doctor’s degree in the University of Edinburgh. 

In accordance with the action of the Faculty, I recommend that the 
degree of Master of Theology be conferred upon 

Ralph Chandler Drisko, B.Th., M.A., B.D., of the Class of 1933 

Helmut George Dymmel, B.D., B.A., of the Class of 1931 

Alvin Samuel Haag, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1930 of Evangelical 

Theological Seminary 

Wilkes Bowen Watson, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1933 

Upon the further action of the Faculty, I also recommend that the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity be conferred upon the following: 

Patrick Pascal D’Ostilio, as of the Class of 1931, and upon the fol- 
lowing extra-mural candidates, all of them alumni of The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, who have fulfilled all requirements as can- 
didates for that degree: 

Harlan Marshall Frost, of the Class of 1918 

Arthur Denney Smalley, of the Class of 1917 

Merrick Lyon Streeter, of the Class of 1910 

On behalf of the Faculty I further recommend that the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, in course, be conferred upon the members of 
the graduating class, since they have fulfilled all the requirements as 
candidates for this degree. Their names are as follows: 


Harvey Franklin Baty 
Floyd Thomas Binns 
Cleo Young Boyd 

Earl Edwin Chanley 
Harold Edward Cooper 
Leonard Austin Crain 
John Edward Dahlen 
Robert Howard Eads 
John Scott Everton 
Shields Trenton Hardin 
Charles Orlando Harding 
Byron Earley Heizer 
Randall Stanley Hilton 
Angus Clifton Hull, Jr. 
Ward Bullard Hurlburt 
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Idris William Jones 

Neal William Klausner 
Clarence Dwight Klinck 
Arthur Lewis Lacey 

Elmer Charles Lewis 
Meivin DeForest Lowen 
Henry Mosley 

Clair Albert Perrigo 
Kenneth Arthur Roadarmel 
Homer Kennedy Shafer 
Cortland Victor Smith 
Thomas McDonald Steen 
Francis Marion Tharp 
William Avery Van Arsdale 
Frank Louis Waaser 
Lincoln Burdette Wadsworth 
Lois Hamblin Wendell 


In order to keep the members of the Board of Trustees more com- 
pletely in touch with the work of the School, it has been proposed that 
we try out this coming year a mid-year meeting of the Board, to be 
devoted more particularly to the general policies of the School as 
contrasted with the annual meeting, which must be more completely 
devoted to business and reports. It is recommended also that the 
secretary of the Executive Committee be asked, after each meeting, 
to make a digest of the minutes of that meeting and send copies of 
it to the members of the Board of Trustees. 

In conclusion, let me express again my appreciation of the courtesy 
and loyalty of all members of the Faculty and of the Board. It has 
been a year filled with the deepest satisfaction. 

ALBERT W. BEAVEN, 
President. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Tue CHAPEL, CoLGATE-RocHESTER Divinity ScHOooL 
Tuesday, May 22, 1934 


HE annual meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York was called to order by the First Vice President, 
Russell Colgate, Esq. of New York, as appointed at this time and place. 
Prayer was offered by Professor John B. Anderson, D.D. of the 
Divinity School. 
The minutes of the previous annual meeting were read by the Sec- 
retary, and upon vote were approved. 
The Treasurer, Mr. Gosnell, presented his annual report in printed 
form, which by vote was ordered accepted and placed on file. 
President Albert W. Beaven, D.D., LL.D., of the Divinity School, 
made his annual report. He also made a supplementary statement in 
relation to the action taken by the Board of Trustees relative to our 
possible future connections with Auburn Theological Seminary. It 
was voted to accept the report and place it on file. 
The Nominating Committee appointed at the previous annual meet- 
ing presented its report in printed form as follows: 


PRESIDENT 
oo  SE USE Eps ees 2a pe ee ee ee eee Cleveland, Ohio 
First VICE-PRESIDENT 
OU SEES Gis GM is Se ce ee Orange, N. J. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
ETRE oak 0 eee Et CE, 2) cove ore unia p aleplnly ong aewb eens Rochester 
HonorARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Renpeteh ehtes SADR, LE We, co ois c wie sme an ae eee ous Washington, ee Ge 
LEO ET Ss BW ala he a a eee Plainfield, N. J. 
eas SETA N ee soi a dans s aa nem aels on & sie Seattle, Wash. 
THOMAS J. VILLERS  ..........00-secrececresccrecccssanes Portland, Ore. 
SECRETARY 
CORE ad 1 ee ice oe ee ae eer ee oer ere Rochester 
TREASURER 


ARTHUR. J. GOSNELL,. . 2. 0.25 co cc nescus se seewsascederccceccss Rochester 
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TRUSTEES FOR THREE YEARS FROM May, 1934 


CLARENCE JAS; BARBOUR) sweansie on ard sieverecls « slerscraieet rave Providence, R. I. 
FATE BECRET a Wie DEC AIVOEG Nic he craciei © cunets dare ceca sich ets, fatale Wleskatalevoiisleti ater Rochester 
RUSSHEETCOLGAT Bonn. ctitnct sree maaio eee ae nal cyl tsite oieiniciatd Orange, N. J. 
GEORGE Bio GUND EI Nive cuciaeatien els ide aus orn wig Miticce tate eatere sine seater Hamilton 
WATS WA Mie BS PEAT Steen alcvce k's cy soon cect tread die darts eter staleisieress mrere Rochester 
WIEETANMGERA VERS) JEROME DR. cae tte crs crete wencrnaerere a tee New York 
UREAUNIKS Wane AD MILE © RD ceiereclacalen samme salaries sities Newton Center, Mass. 
FEE RB IE Rube V Vide By Mae shane: «dea chacotelis oo ae: suede ohecatte eveishe ett care. aeeek etait Rochester 
ACG EA EMIX ose onl Es WiACR Us tus. etapuecata ne Comers aida alate aera ee eee Rochester 
Ree V AN Ene VT CH oe, rcs cabanas ciate tem RN rae mato eee ee Rochester 
AVVATIE TS IEANNIE VEG, eOVV EVIL LDS, Seeetrn care, mvata nates areieeee oierditga ne eerie oer Rochester 


eS Res ORG Se oe hee ee Hamilton 


Upon vote, the Secretary was instructed to cast one-ballot for the 
persons nominated, and the Chairman declared each one elected to the 
respective office for which he was nominated. 

President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., LL.D., of Brown University, 
was present in the meeting, and appreciative mention was made subse- 
quent to his re-election to the Board of Trustees of his long and valu- 
able services to the Society in many capacities. 

President George B. Cutten, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., of Colgate Uni- 
versity made mention of the restoration of the original house occupied 
by Deacon Olmstead, in Hamilton, N. Y., where the Society was organ- 
ized in 1817. It was voted that the Society express to Colgate Univer- 
sity its appreciation of the work already done, and that a committee 
be appointed to co-operate with the University in the completion of 
the restoration, and in the exercises of dedication. 


Voted that the Society ratify and approve the action taken by its 
Board of Trustees in the negotiations with the Board of Managers of 
Auburn Theological Seminary.* 

Adjourned. 

GLENN B. EwELtL, 
Secretary. 


*The action referred to was the adoption of the following resolutions: 


Wuereas: the Board of Directors of the Auburn Theological Seminary on 
April 11, 1934, passed the following resolution :— 

Be Ir Resotvep: That the judgment of the Committee, to the effect that 
Auburn Theological Seminary should move to Rochester, to operate in affilia- 
tion with the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, assuming that mutually satis- 
factory arrangements for the re-location of Auburn Seminary, and the affilia- 
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tion, can be made, be adopted by the Board of the Baptist Education Society as 
its own Judgment. The Board assumes that in such affiliation the independence 
and autonomy of the Auburn Seminary shall be fully conserved. 


I. The Committee, after having conferred with the committee from Auburn, 
reports to the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society as follows: 


1. That the discussions now being conducted by the two schools proceed 
on the understanding that what is being proposed is the affiliation of two in- 
dependent institutions, each of which shall maintain its independent status. 

It is expected that each school shall maintain its own faculty, and that no 
professor shall be a member of more than one faculty at the same time. All 
new appointments to each faculty would be made on the sole responsibility 
of the governing board of the institution concerned, but after conference 
with authorities of the sister institution. While it is expected that upon mu- 
tual agreement and under proper circumstances the students of each insti- 
tution shall have the advantages of the classrooms of the other, and that 
under certain circumstances professors of one institution may teach in the 
other, it is not proposed that any professor shall be compensated by the two 
institutions at the same time, it being understood that any value contributed 
by such a professor shall be a credit to the school on whose faculty he is em- 
ployed, and not to him individually. 


II. In view of the request of the directors of the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary for a location near the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, we recommend: 
1. That the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York offer to sell to the Board of Directors of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary a site on the present campus of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School sufficiently large in extent to give adequate room for an ad- 
ministration building, a chapel, and a president’s house; the cost not to ex- 
ceed $20,000; the sale to be made with a reversionary clause that if it ever 
ceases to be used by the Auburn Theological Seminary it shall revert to 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York, with the under- 
standing that Auburn would be re-imbursed for the amount originally paid 
for the land. 

2. That the land thus offered to the Auburn Seminary shall be sold with 
the understanding that any building erected thereon shall be of a style of 
architecture harmonious with the present buildings, shall be designed by an 
architect mutually acceptable to the two schools, and shall be of such a num- 
ber, character and use as to be mutually satisfactory, that both schools shall 
enjoy the use of the common roadways and both entrances. 


III. It is further recommended : 

1. That the Board of Trustees offer to the Directors of the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary the mutual use of certain facilities of the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, including the campus and roads, and the facilities of the 
main building. That these be offered for the first three years without com- 
pensation for the capital invested, without charge for obsolescence, but with 
merely a provision that the maintenance charges on mutually used facilities 
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are to be divided between the two schools in the proportion which is indi- 
cated by the ratio between their enrolled student bodies using the facilities. 
If the resources of Auburn Seminary increase it would be fair to expect it in 
time to assume its rightful share of obsolescence charges on mutually used 
equipment, and of the expense of projects conducted jointly. At the end 
of three years of mutual use this matter of a division of obsolescence charge 
is to be a matter for reconsideration by both institutions. 
If and when desired, we recommend: 


2. That rooms in the dormitory for single men be offered to Auburn stu- 
dents, on some equitable financial basis to be decided upon later. 

3. That the cost of the maintenance and operation of the new buildings 
erected by Auburn shall be borne by that institution, except in such cases as 
those buildings are mutually used, when a proper division of the maintenance 
cost shall be agreed upon. 


IV. It is recommended : 

1. That the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York continue the present Committee of Conference with 
power to add to their number, to be charged with the responsibility of rep- 
resenting the Board in its conferences and plans to the ends noted above. 


2. It is further suggested, that the Board ask the administrative officers of 
both schools to canvass the advisability of holding a joint summer school 
on the campus in the summer of 1935. 


V. We also report: 

1. That in case the Auburn Board accepts the proposal and votes to pro- 
ceed, and is successful in securing the funds necessary for the project, it 
is not contemplated that actual work on this campus will be begun by Auburn 
before the first of the school year 1935-36; but that it is proposed that it 
shall begin at that time, whether the buildings are complete or not, provid- 


ed the financing has been sufficiently successful to make the project certain of 
completion. 
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